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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ONE VIEW. 
BY LUCY L. STOUT. 





O, tossing waves of life, 
With loud turmoil and strife, 
Forever beating on the shores of time, 
What boots your wild unrest, 
Your seething, foaming crest, 
White with mad passion’s crown of pain and crime? 


On your resistless flow, 
The wingéd vessels go, 
Freighted with airy youth, joy, hope and love; 
Out of the night they come, 
Speeding to darkness home, 
Surges beneath, aud thund’rous clouds above. 





SOCIAL CASTE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


There is floating round the newspapers an 
article from ‘*The Queen” entitled ‘*Mésalli- 
ances,"’ upon the inconveniences of marrying 
out of one’s own socigl circle. It is keenly 
written, from the conventional English point 
of view; and it is well worth reading by Amer- 
icans, were it only to see what we have es- 


_ caped by the transfer of the Anglo-Saxon 


race across the Atlantic. The opening para- 
graphs will give the essential points: 


“It may sound illiberal to say so, but it is a 
truth all the same—unrefined manners for the 
most part belong to unrefined natures, and 
the ignorance which misplaces h’s and mar- 
ties plural nouns to singular verbs, goes deep- 
er into the whole being than mere grammar. 
A vulgar woman who says ‘‘you was” and 
“they is’? lacks more than technical educa- 
tion. She lacks all that refinement which is 
produced by the study of literature and his- 
tory, all that perception of moral beauty 
which grows with the contemplation of artis- 
tic loveliness, all that social sweetness and 
grace of temper which are the result of good- 
breeding begun from early years. She is 
sure to be suspicious, jealous, aggressive, in- 
solent, if trarisferred from her natural place 
to one higher. Uncertain of herself, she de- 
mands double the amount of attention that a 
true lady of her present degree would de- 
mand; and when you have done all she is 
still unsatisfied. Her reason not having been 
cultivated, she is only an instinctive mother 
toher children; and either indulges them im- 
properly or coerces them rudely, as she is af- 
fectionate or brutal. 

Take her into society, and léarn there an- 
other reason why society has instructed its 
sons against making misalliances. Not the 
best milliner in Paris can drape her into the 
semblance of a lady. It is odd, but so it is; 
her first movement betrays her. The very 
turn of her head, the action of her hand, the 
way she sits down, all show the original stamp 
as clearly as does her speech; and when she 
opens, may be a fresh, round, rosebud-mouth, 
and says ‘‘Hemma and me was gone out,” the 
charming cheat is dispelled, and the truth 
stands confessed. She may be lovely, but 
she is not a lady; and her husband, who is a 
gentleman, blinded now by her youth and 
beauty, will come to his keener senses some 
day, when too late, and will understand what 
kind of millstone it is that he has slung round 
his neck for the sake of a pair of bright eyes, 
askin of unexceptionable clearness, and a 
face and figure which might have served 
Praxiteles for a model of Aphrodite. Butall 
this fades, and the commonness of type re- 
Mains, The skin of satin slowly changes its 
character; but the ignorance is untouched, 
and the h’s are never sure. The perfectly mod- 
eled face loses its symmetry; but the passion- 
ate suspicion, the vulgar jealousy and doubt, 
are of more lasting quality than was that 
beauty, that artistic charm; and when the 
Magic of love has gone the bitterness of dis- 
gust takes its place.” 

Now there are facts enough, in the society 
‘round us, to show the meaning of all this; 
but those facts are only so remotely parallel 
to the English facts; the state of things in 
America, even taken at the worst, gives but 
such a faint ghost of the terrors here invoked, 
that it is worth while to dwell on them for a 
Moment; especially as the whole matter 
touches very nearly any reform in the posi- 
Hon of Woman. For, after all, what is tech- 
nically called “society” in any community is 
Mainly created by Woman, and having created 
't, she dwells in it, and makes and administers 
“ laws. President Andrew Jackson proved 
—— more than a match for the United 

‘ates Bank and South Carolina nullification; 
‘nd did not really meet his match till he at- 
‘empted to induce the wives of his cabinet 
™inisters to call on Mrs. Eaton. The wives 





were too much for him, and Secretary Eaton 
had to resign. 

In any comparison between the two great 
English speaking nations, we soon come upon 
this fact, which the keen observation of Haw- 
thorne, recluse as he was, did not fail to note; 
that the social limitations and barriers which 
are close, rigid and inexorable in England, are 
loose, pliable and elastic in America. Wheth- 
er it be from the removal of the domineering 
shadow of hereditary aristocracy; or wheth- 
er it be through the self-reliance, produced by 
the republic; or by the unconscious influence 
of a great admixture of nationalities; or sim- 
ply through the greater sensitiveness and flex- 
ibility given by an atmosphere more charged 
with electricity; it is hard to tell. But it is 
certain that all the world over, the American 
is found more quick, adaptive and sympa- 
thetic; the Englishman more stolid and un- 
changing. And this, which applies to men, 
applies still more to women. 

A friend of mine who was Secretary of 
Legation to the American Embassy at the 
French court, many years ago, told me that an 
English Secretary of Legation—a man of high 
rank, since eminent—once said to him, ‘Why 
is it that the young men whom I have to tu- 
tor and bring forward for presentation at 
court, though commonly men of high social 
position, are yet awkward and make blun- 
ders, while the Americans whom you bring, 
though they must often be men of no social 
experience, go through the whole ceremonial 
more smoothly?’’ Such observations might 
easily be multiplied, and all go to estab- 
lish the fact that Americans are by far the 
more pliable race. I never could understand, 
until I had opportunity to observe the thing 
on the ‘spot, why it was considerd so serious a 
matter to send actual workingmen to the 
House of Commons, ButI was soon satisfied 
that what is called a ‘‘self-made” man is a 
very different person in England from what 
he isin America. We have in this country 
no single terrible shibboleth, like the inexora- 
ble letter A which draws its ineffaceable line 
of demarcation half way down the €nglish 
social structure, and while it is inexplicable 
to an American that the ‘‘self-made”’’ English- 
man should find it so hard to correct this pe- 
culiarity, yet the fact remains, and symbol- 
izes other facts. 

In Hawthorne’s ‘‘English Note-Books” he 
says of a certain member of Parliament: 


‘*Mr. —— is a self-made man,and a strong in- 
stance of the difference between the English- 
man and the American, when self-made and 
without early education. He is no more a gen- 
tleman now then when he began life,—not a 
whit more refined, outwardly or inwardly; 
while the American would have béen, after the 
same experience, not distinguishable outward- 
ly, and perhaps as refined within, as nine- 
tenths, of the gentlemen born, in the House 
of Commons. And, besides, an American 
comes naturally to any distinctions ‘to which 
success in life may bring him; he takes them 
as if they were his proper inheritance and in 
no wise to be wondered at. Mr. , on the 
other hand, took evidently a childish delight 
in his position, and felt a childish wonder in 
having arrived at it; nor did it seem real to 
him, after all.’’ (vol. 1., p 18.) 


All this seems to me profoundly true. In 
America, the self-made man is soon lost, if he 
pleases, in the mass of well-bred people, and 
nobody stops to ask who his great grandfather 
was. In the fashionable society of New York, 
and its less formal summer reflection, New- 
port, there are plenty of men who have raised 
themselves from the humblest beginnings, but 
carry it off so easily and gracefully that they 
would be accredited with all the advantages 
of early training. 

In presence of this fact the cynical philoso- 
phy of ‘*The Queen’ loses al) its foundation; 
for its basis is the supposed immutability of 
caste. 

And if all this is true of men, it is much 
more true of women. English women are, as 
every one admits, far more conventional than 
Englishmen; among them, the class prevails 
over the individual; but American women 
are even more pliant and adaptive than Amer- 
ican men; among them, the individual prevails 
over the class; it is easy, in any social circle, 
to point out women who are born refined and 
self-respecting; and would make themselves 
at home in palace or shanty. They are in- 
deed criticised as too ready in assimilation; 
ready to drop or pick up their initial A’s or 
their final g’s according to the company they 
are in; they would not say ‘‘Hemma and me 
was gone out,’’ after one week, in a circle 
which preferred some other style. There are 
plenty of individual women who would be 
thus inelegant, but no class of such women; 
you might take the twenty best-bred women 
at a summer watering place and never be able 
to guess in what manner their respective par- 
ents first earned their daily bread. Even at 
Newport, which struggles to be select and ex- 
clusive, the young officers of Her Majesty’s 
Ship Bellerophon found themselves dancing 





| unawares with the graceful daughters of 





“tradespeople” and never dreamed that 
‘The Queen” might reprove them for mésal- 
liance should they stay on shore and marry 
their partners. 

The moral of it is that the social counsels 
which may sound like wisdon in England 
sound like folly in America. Justas the word 
gentleman and lady which in England denote 
class porition here denote individual qualities; 
so any mésalliance in America must be an in- 
dividual not a class matter; and a man or 
woman may often marry down by marrying 
into the most exclusive social circles, or mar- 
ry up by marrying out of them. 2 W. Be 


PICTURES PAINTED BY A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL-MARM.---NO. II. 


How I wish I were a real painter. With 
name already established, fortune already 
made, I could dare to paint just what I pleased 
without being bound to the technicalities of 
any school of art. I would bring my easel 
here and set it right in my school-room door, 
and paint the October landscape, as it lies be- 
fore me initsdreamy beauty. How grotesque 
those tent-like shocks of corn grouped about 
over the sloping hillsides! and the purple and 
brown pasture lands interspersed with bright 
delicate green fields of winter wheat; all 
this in the foreground. In the middle dis- 
tance are forest covered hills, gorgeous in the 
flaming tints of mid autumn, and over yon- 
der, in the lines upon lines of purple distances 
rising one above another, until they seem to 
meet and mingle with the blue grey morning 
sky, are dashes of white, showing the cluster- 
ing farm houses and sleepy villages of the 
manor, their color alone rendering them visi- 
ble at that distance. Oh what memories 
awaken as my gaze wanders into that hazy 
distance! Oh days that are gone! how your 
ghostly shadows come crowding around me, 
with your buried hopes and long forgotten 
joys! 

My pictures would all be those of still life, 
for I never could learn to draw and paint fig- 
ures correctly. 

What curious bits of local history one 
picks up in these ‘‘byways of America,” 
whither fate carries the country school-marm 
to meditate among her little flock, far away 
from the bustle and hubbub of the overcrowd- 
ed village school, and what a glorious relief 
it usually is. 

But I must tell you my story of Dr. Char- 
lotte. Aunt Let is a woman of strong good 
sense, and the stories she tells are simply 
fresh and delightful, related by one ignorant 
of history and literature, but a keen observer, 
and acute reasoner about the life that has 
passed before her mortal eyes. 

“Did you see those three graves under the 
holly tree at Del Rea Burying-Ground?” she 
asked of me one Sunday evening. ‘They 
all three have lilies carved on the headstones, 
and there is a chain fence around them.”’ 

I replied that I noticed the graves princi- 
pally for the carving of the lilies. 

‘*Well,” said she, ‘there is a woman doc- 
tor buried in one of them graves. My! but 
she was one of the best smartest critters. 
My! but she was missed; none to take her 
place; pears ‘like.’ ”’ 

“Tell me her story,’’ I cried eagerly. 

‘‘Well,”’ said she, ‘‘Monsieur Del Rea was a 
French Protestant and he come to this coun- 
try fifty years ago. I reckon his father be- 
longed to the nobility, but somehow the son 
was poor. His wife was an English girl, she 
died young and left an only child Charlotte— 
Dr. Charlotte she came to be called; and her 
it is, buried under the Holly. My! but she 
was missed when she died. My! but she was 
missed. 

‘‘Well, Charlotte’s father, it seems, had 
bought the land for the settlement, then 
rented it out to his colonists, and they lived 
off the rents—him and his daughter—that is 
all there was when we moved along side of 
them. Charlotte was about ten year old then, 
and an awful romping tom-boy of a girl as 
ever you see, but handsome as the picture on 
that wall there. I really believe you could 
hear her laugh and halloo for half a mile; 
sech lungs as the critter had. All the edu- 
cation she ever had, her father had given 
her; but she was smart,and learned everything 
quick, out of books and into them too. 

‘‘Wonder she didn’t grow up like a wild 
woman, living all alone with that old French 
man; for Monsieur did all his own cooking 
and housekeeping, and taught his little 
daughter when he could keep her in doors for 
half an hour; and he was @ famous gardener, 
and used to make Charlotte help him in the 
garden; and they would take the produce to 
market in the neighboring town. The tenants 
idolized Charlotte. She was the greatest lit- 
tle body to go among them when they were 
sick, with all her wildness; and they declared 
her very step was soothing; she could be so 





quiet and yet so commanding in the sick 
room; and she would laugh them out of their 
silly superstitions about death—signs and such. 

‘*When Charlotte was sixteen, old Monseur 
just curled up and died one afternoon, sitting 
in his arm-chair under a pear tree in his gar- 
den. Every one wondered and wondered 
what Charlotte would do; she couldn’t live 
there in that old rumbling mansion alone, you 
know; and one day when she came to visit 
us, we asked her if she wasn’t going to sell 
off and go back to France and hunt up her 
father’s people. 

‘* ‘Why no,’ said she strong and determined 
like, ‘I’m going to advertise for some family 
to come and live or board with me, and work 
the garden, and do everything just as dear 
papa did in his life-time.’ Father smiled 
when she was gone and told mother that the 
land was getting so poor that the tenants 
could hardly live, much less pay tax. 

“But sure enough, brave little Charlotte ad- 
vertised for the family and they came. Dr. 
Phillip Hazel and his invalid wife, and, after 
awhile, their son, young Absalom Hazel, a 
grand, fiery-looking young chap, a year or 
two older than Charlotte. He was a painter 
and used to come out to Del Rea in summer 
and autumn, and paint the views along the 
creek and river. 

“Charlotte managed lovely for the comfort 
of her boarders. She hired a first rate cook, 
and worked her garden, and was very lenient 
to her tenants. 

“Dr, Philip Hazel soon got an extensive 
and paying practice; he wasa perfectly love- 
ly old man, that’s what he was. His sickly 
wife idolized Charlotte, and his grand son fell 
madly in love with her, and she loved him 
with all the passionate strength of her wild, 
sweet nature. 

‘But they were too young to think of mar- 
rying, and sometimes I think it is a good 
thing, and sometimes I think it is a pity that 
they did not. What a noble race might have 
sprung from such an union if they had mar- 
ried in their youth. But Master Absalom 
went to travel and study in foreign parts, and 
now a complete change seemed to come over 
“Gypsy Charlotte’ as Dr. Hazel called her. 
I used to wonder what she did now with the 
long bright mornings, and sunny afternoons. 
I seldom saw her little active, graceful form 
in the yard or garden, the only times I could 
catch a glimpse of her was riding along side 
Dr. Hazel when he went to visit some of his 
sick patients. I often wondered at the de- 
light she seemed to take in visiting the sick, 
but it all came out at last. 

“One day Charlotte was in our house; she 
seemed unusually down-hearted and sad-like. 
Mother asked her what was the matter? 
‘Why,’ said she, ‘do you look so sad?’ 

“Because a great calamity is falling on my 
best friend,’ she answered, sad tears welling 
up in the young eyes. 

““¢Why, what is it? news from Absalom?’ 

‘* ‘No,’ she answered, ‘Dr. Hazel is going 
blind.’ 

‘“‘And so he did go stone-blind, and then 
Charlotte got to mixing his medicines for him 
and going with him to administer them, and 
describing minutely the symptoms of the pa- 
tient, and his or her appearance; and finally 
it came to be known that Charlotte had been 
reading medicine ever since Dr. Hazel had 
brought his books to her house; and the Doc- 
tor himself had said she had rare gifts fora 
physician. 

“But such a time as she had getting a di- 
ploma; there were no medical colleges for 
women in those days, and all the men doctors 
in the country round were up in arms about 
it, and wrote insulting articles about Charlotte 
in the county papers, and, in the midst of it 
all, young Absalom came home with a great 
picture he had painted, and hung it in the 
hall. As soon as he learned how matters were, 
you never heard a young man take on like 
he did; he stormed and raved and swore he 
would not marry any woman who would be- 
tray her sex in that way. He ordered Char- 
lotte to burn her diploma, as the only condi- 
tion on which he would fulfil his engage- 
ment. 

‘At first she met his remonstrances with 
tears, and then with lofty scorn. At last he 
went away and declared he never wanted to 
look upon her face again; but he left his pic- 
ture and said he never wanted to see it again 
either; andso it hangs thereto this day. We 
will go in and see it, the next time we are 
down that way. 

‘After he was gone I expected to see our 
brave ‘Queen Charlotte’ (as he had named 
her in happy courting days), pine and fade 
and sink into a querulous old maid. But no! 
the world never knew how hard the blow fell. 
Soon old Mistress Hazel, the Doctor’s wife, 
died, just faded away like; and he took her 
up to the city and buried her among her 
kin. 


“After awhile, would you believe it? Char. 
lotte and old Dr. Hazel were married; they 
couldn’t live together very well without, and 
so they concluded to marry. 

‘* ‘I’ve prayed to God to make me love him,’ 
Charlotte said, ‘ nd I think I do.’ 

“You see, he was a majestic looking old 
man, and his blindness added a pathetic ex- 
pression to his noble face; it seemed the 
most natural and beautiful wedding. They 
were muaried in the little chapel, with all the 
tenants smiling and weeping around, and 
blessing them both for their goodness and 
generosity. 

“A year after, alittle son was born to them, 
and Charlotte just like to have went beside 
herself with joy; he it is that lives in the 
old place now, and a mighty fine man he is 
too. ° 

‘*And the young man, Absalom, he come 
home sick and dying with consumption, and 
Charlotte watched over him like a pitying an- 
gel; he it is whose grave is made there by 
her feet. And her husband’s grave beside 
her. They all ordered the lilies carved on 
their headstones—I don’t know for why.” 

One day we went into the fine old stone 
mansion occupied by Mr. Hazel, and saw the 
picture which the young artist had painted 
so long ago. It wasa very striking picture of 
Joan of Arc, in the act of being led to her 
execution. The face ought to have made the 
painter’s fortune; the woman’s instinct shrink- 
ing from her cruel fate, is admirably shown 
in the drawn mouth and falling jaw; but the 
martyr’s spirit triumphs in the lofty brow and 
unblenching eye. I was haunted by the pic- 
ture for days after, haunted, waking or sleep- 
ing, by the memory of the girl martyr’s face 
as pictured by the artist, haunted by an idea, 


Pear. Parsons, 
Scarlets, Md. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lavy Burpert Courts presented a drinks 
ing fountain and cattle trough recently to the 
city of Manchester, England. 

Mrs. Evizasetu H. Dorie of Providence, 
R. L., has been appointed a member of the fe- 
male board of visitors to the State Penal Insti- 
tutions. 

Miss F. Fenwick Mivier of London, will 
come to this country next season. She is, 
perhaps, the ablest woman who has taken the 
platform in England. 


Saran H. Brayton, M. D., has received 
the appointment to the chair of Materia Medi- 
ca and Therapeutics in the New York Free 
Medical College for Women. 


Miss Cevia J. Lewis, for twenty years a 
teacher in the Providence public schools, has 
just died of typhoid pneumonia, supposed to 
have been caused by the neglected water 
closets in one of the school buildings. 


Acnes Rosrer, a German girl, aged twenty- 
three vears, employed in the Slater cotton mill 
at Pawtucket, R. I., committed suicide Tues- 
day evening by hanging. The cause was de- 
sire to marry a man to whom her sister is en- 
gaged. 

Mrs. Witson Erre of Newport, R.L., is 
the author of the *‘Reminiscences of Liszt 
and Von Biilow” in the October Scribner. Mrs. 
Eyre is herself a most accomplished musician 
and an admirable amateur actress. She is 
also a apattern wife and mother, and her el- 
dest son is a Sophomore at Harvard. 


Miss Brancug Wittis Howarp, authoress 
of the popular book, ‘One Summer,” is to 
sail next Thursday for Europe, to be absent 
two years, to perfect herself in the languages. 
Miss Howard is a lady of high musical and 
literary attainments, and her absence will be 
severely felt by a large circle of friends. 


Mrs. Jess1r H. Rupert of Newmarket, 
Va., ‘daughter of the 84th Regiment,” hav- 
ing been unexpectedly called West to look 
after the interests of her children, is to lecture 
in several places in Ohio and Illinois, and ex- 
pects to fill her lecture engagements in New 
England during the months of December and 
January. 


Mrs. Mary P. Evans, of Louisiana, has ob- 
tained a judgment in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for $12,000, return of a plantation, 
and $50,000, spoliation committed on planta- 
tion in Rapides, in the year 1863, and the un- 
lawful seizure and appropriation of 1500 bales 
of cotton. The amount involved is over 
$1,000,000. 

Mrs. Mary Rixey, late of Boston, by her 
will has left to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Williams, 
bishop of Boston, $500, to be used at his dis- 
cretion for the benefit of the new cathedral 
now building in Washington Street in Boston; 
to the Little Sisters of the Poor, $500; to Sis- 
ter Ann Alexis, to be used at her discretion 
for the benefit of the children under her care, 
$500. 
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“THIRD WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 


BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 

The only justification of a paper on ‘‘Sci- 
ence for Women” is that the world has some- 
times seemed to suppose Woman to be capa- 
ble of mental thrift without science. This is 
placing too high an estimate on the intellec- 
tual powers of Woman. She needs all the 
appliances of culture which Man needs. 
Like the imprisoned squash, now rendered 
classic, Woman can endure a marvelous pres- 
sure and grow under it. She might do better 
if the pressure were removed. Once in a 
while she may burst her bonds by rampant 
growth despite them. Genius has a way of 
appearing impartially either in the male or 
the female line. Infact, Nature appears to be 
a little obtuse, in not understanding the nu- 
merous hints given her, and goes on, century 
after century, no wiser than before, in pro- 
ducing women who really thirst for science. 
In the last hundred years she has given us 
Caroline Herschel, Mrs. Somerville and Maria 
Mitchell, without the consent of any who 
might have said their nay. 

It is as needful for such women to think as 
it is for the squash to grow. Neithercan help 
it. Squash and Woman have the forces of 
the universe behind them; and so has every 
plant and every human being. Whether Wo- 
man is inferior, superior, the equal, or the 
complement of man, it still remains true, that 
each human being would thrive best under 
the fullest culture and with the largest liberty 
to grow, which the resources of the age can 
command, and room on this planet can afford. 

That which any person can accomplish bet- 
ter than any other, becomes a personal duty. 
There is an appointment by nature for a spe- 
cial work, and there must be a loss in the 
sum total of human welfare, if the work be 
either left undone or transferred to other 
hands. 

When a woman devotes herself gladly to 
scientific pursuits in the face of obstacles, it 
is evidence of some kind of adaptation on 
her part for the science she has chosen. 
Whether the world calls her successful or not 
is a matter of small importance, if she has 
her own reward in the intellectual weaith it 
brings. 

While it is undoubtedly true that old bar- 
riers still exist, it is no less true that these are 
fast melting away before the light of civili- 
zation. It is scarcely too much to assert that 
at this moment the difficulties in the way of 
scientific women are not greater than those, 
which, arising from various manifestations of 
ignorance and prejudice, beset the leaders of 
scientific thought a century or even a half a 
century ago—difficulties which, even yet, have 
scarcely vanished. 

Mrs. Somerville, who met with almost ev 
ery scientist of her time, and who knew per- 
sonally Brewster, La Place, the Herschels, 
Arago, Cuvier, Sir Roderick Murchison, Wol- 
laston, Young, Humboldt, Lyell, Milne-Ed- 
wards, Faraday, Tyndall and a host of others, 
testifies that she has ‘“‘uniformly met with the 
greatest kindness from scientific men at home 
and abroad.” It should be exceptional for 
a woman to be called on to record any other 
experience. As a general thing learning is 
generous. It imparts gladly where there is a 
genuine thirst for knowledge. It does not 
stop to ask the sex of mind. Pedantry may 
be arrogant, narrow, selfish and exclusive; 
all these qualities are possible to it, but we 
may fairly assume that the greatest of savans 
will ever be interested in the advance of sci- 
ence, and will give themselves no concern 
about the sex of its votories. The circum- 
stances in favor of studious women are far 
more numerous than those against them, and 
a general attention to the means of study is 
noticeable in consequence. 

Outside of the College various instrumen- 
talities are in operation for the diffusion of 
popular knowledge. The demand for scienti- 
fic literature is now richly supplied by public 
and private libraries; by lectures frequently 
from the most eminent scientists of the day; 
by excellent scientific periodicals, and by other 
agencies. So plainly indicated is the taste 
for scientific literature, that our prominent 
literary periodicals have established scientific 
departments, in which monthly abstracts of 
the essential advance of science are given; 
even the newspapers are ee a decidedly 
scientific tone, and as matters of daily news, 
the most important discoveries and the move- 
ments of our scientific explorers are reported 
from one end of the country to the other, and 
the whole community is deeply interested in 
advances of science, amazing to none so 
much as to naturalists themselves. Newspa- 
ro. accessible to all, have become most use- 

ul agencies in the diffusion of science. 

The Summer School, first conceived by Prof. 
N. 8. Shaler, and put in operation by the late 
Prof. L. Agassiz, at Penikese, may yet be- 
come a most potent instrument when multi- 
plied as it has already been, and doubtless 
will further be, especially along our Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts and amid the health-giving 
mountain districts. In the interior Peoria, 
Ill., has already shown what may be done 
with the Summer School. 

The American Association of Science, meet- 
ing from year to year in different cities of the 
Union, and diffusing its publications widely 
among its members and others who choose 
to purchase them, is an educator of a high 
order. This Association will be useful to wo- 
men in proportion as they are able to avail 
themselves of its advantages. There is noth- 
ing to hinder them from taking part in its 
deliberations. A number of its members are 
women. 

Scientific institutions are numerous, and 
exist in various portions of the country, ex- 
ercising a permanent influence on their vari- 
ous centers. 

One of the oldest of these institutions is the 
“American Sev awe Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Knowledge,” which owed 
its origin to Franklin. It was formed in Phil- 
adelphia before the Revolution, and has had 

& prosperous existence from its birth to its 
ripe old age. Its roll of membership is illu- 





minated by the names of Mary Somerville 
and Maria Mitchell, with those of other wo- 
men. 

Under the Constitution of the Franklin In- 
stitute of Pennsylvania, any person friendly 
to the mechanic arts is eligible to member- 
ship, and several women are among its mem- 


ers. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia was established in 1812, forty years 
after the formation of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. From the date of its origin 
to the present time, it has heen steadily in- 
creasing in power and usefulness, until its in- 
fluence is world-wide, its publications being 
exchanged with those emanating from every 
scientific center in the civilized world. It 
now offers to the student, through its large 
library and its immense collection, in each 
one of its varied departments, the kind of aid 
which is required. It will do better in future 
years, when plans now maturing are carried 
into effect. Should it possess a Faculty ca- 
pable of granting diplomas to students of 
Natural History, it would supply a now ex- 
isting need. 

This Academy is justly regarded ‘‘as the 
gymnasium in which men train themselves 
for professorship in universities.” Women 
are admitted to membership with all the priv- 
ileges of other members, and there is nothing 
to prevent them from obtaining a similar de. 
gree of intellectual expertness, provided they 
will submit to the same kind of intellectual 
training. Years of study, of observation, of 
absolute mental toil are needed. There must 
be seed4time before harvest, growth before 
fruition, exercise before there is power. Wo- 
men cannot become the equals of men with- 
out the same definiteness of aim, the same 
breadth of research and depth of invigorating 
thought. It is useless to expect it, and the 
sooner we come to admit this almost self-evi- 
dent truth, the better will it be for us all. 

Elsewhere, other scientific institutions offer 

rhaps equal advantage to women. Boston 

as its ‘‘Boston Natural History Society,” 
Cambridge its museum of ‘Comparative Zo- 
ology,’’ Salem its ‘‘Essex County” and ‘‘Pea- 
body” Institutes. Chicago and San Francis- 
co are each represented in Science. . 

To aid in organizing scientific progress our 
nation holds, at Washington, for the good of 
all who are interested in science, the collec- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institute, under the 
direction of those liberal minded men, Profs. 
Henry and Baird. 

Sociéties for correspondence, study and 
mutual aid exist amongst women, and these 
are increasing in number andinfluence. They 
may become extremely useful, and may aid 
in the organization of what might be termed 
an ind@strial force in the education of women. 
Such are the prominent points in our field 
of view outside of the College. The pros- 
pect is a most cheering one; since we find the 
American woman of average intelligence and 
culture, with more external advantages than 
had any of the great masters of science before 
the time of Newton. She has Nature. which 
she may enjoy in common with them; she 
has books they would have given their lives 
to obtain, and she has that bequest of the 
ages, an atmosphere of scientific thought en- 
circling us all. 

Viewed in the light of guardians of the ris- 
ing generation, women, conjointly with men, 
hold their minds as a sacred trust for the ben- 





efit of posterity. Women, whatever be their 
condition in life, either weaken or strengthen 
the mother. They diminish or increase her 
influence in proportion as they are potencies 
in the world of thought. In this view of the 
subject we must look with growing interest 
on the opening of every avenue to studious 
women. 

The opportunity for scientific culture of- 
fered to young women who enter college or 
university, is already admirable. Scientific 
courses are now common in our best institu- 
tions of learning, and their influence on the 
general mind, must, in time, be incalculable. 

Colleges exclusively for women,—-the natural 
reaction against colleges exclusively for men, 
—serve a purpose, and must exist for a time; 
since the fustlee of the age demands their con- 
tinuance until a due balance of culture shall 
be provided. Not containing in themselves 
the element of permanency, they must in time 
be superceded by something better, but, while 
they continue, they are as useful as colleges 
for men. As instruments of scientific pro- 
gress they are of high value, and should be 
duly estimated. Who can measure the good 
accomplished by one astronomer at Vassar? 
How mapy minds has she raised above the 
frivolities of fashionable life, to fasten them 
on the truths of her noble science; and how 
much of love of science depends on love of 
Maria Mitchell? 

In the new colleges for women at Wellesley 
and Northampton, we greet the sisters of 
Vassar. Womanhood will wait with expec- 
tant joy, and will triumph in the complete 
success of both these institutions; and sci- 
ence will delight in her hand-maidens there 
as well as elsewhere. 

Swarthmore, Antioch, Oberlin, Santa-Bar- 
bara and other colleges favoring the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes, being founded in accor- 
dance with one of the deepest harmonies in 
nature, give greater promise of continued use- 
fulness, and must interest more deeply the 
philosophic mind. Of such colleges the num- 
ber is now nearly, if not already beyond one 
hundred. 

Boston, Syracuse, Cornell, Howard, Ann 
Arbor, Northwestern and other universities, 
with doors wide open alike to Man or Woman, 
are ready at the same moment to admit the 
light of truth. Here pure Science should 
find a sacred home. 

Through all these institutions and agencies, 
the leading principles of Science must be 
deeply implanted in the general mind, and 
special studies of great value ought to be the 
result in future. 

Already a number of women have distin- 

uished themselves as scientists, and there 

ave met with most kindly recognition. 

In his ‘Annual Record of Science and In- 
dustry,” Prof. S. F. Baird mentioned, in con- 
nection with the study of Botany, Mrs. Mary 
Treat and Lady Hooker; of Mathematics, 
Miss Christine Chart; of Zoélogy, Miss Oimei- 
od; of General Physics, Madame Seiler; in 
Pisciculture, Lady Napier; in Geography, Mrs. 
E. Val» Blake; in Mineralogy, Mrs. DeSelle. 

Miss Rachel L. Bodley, long a devoted stu- 
dent of Plant-life, oceupies the Chair of Chem- 
istry in the Woman's Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, in addition to the position as Dean of 
the Faculty. The centennial celebration of 





the birth day of Priestly, the discoverer of ox- 
ygen gas, was due to the timely and happy 


' thought of this lady, who thus assembled the 
chemists ot America in obedience to her call. 

In microscopy, a class of ladies at the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, Philadelphia, has en- 
joyed the high privilege of instruction under 

r. J. Gibbons Hunt, one of the finest micro- 
scopists of the day. These studies will form 
an excellent preparation for further progress 
in crystallography, biology, histology, botany 
and zodlogy. 

Other ladies have privately pursued most 
important microscopic studies. By the aid of 
the microscope, Mrs. Mary Treat was enabled 
to throw new light on the habits of the plants 
which she inspected, and to publish the his- 
tories which, it is to be hoped, have sent hun- 
dreds of young girls in search of ‘*Drosera”’ 
and other ‘‘carnivorous plants,’’ and out into 
the blessed influences of nature. 

There can be no doubt that microscopic ob- 
servations of great value to science, made by 
women, remain unpublished, many of them on 
account of their nicety, and the consequent 
expensiveness of ~My, them. 

In Embryology, Miss C. Annette Buckle, 
M. D., of ay has made most important 
private studies. She would aid her sisters in 
the study of Zodélogy if she could be induced 
to publish her investigations, as there is em- 
inent need of the kind of knowledge she is 
able to furnish. Her studies were prosecuted 
partly in Germany, where the value of them 
was freely recognized. 

Miss Mary Peart of Philadelphia, although 
distinguished as an artist rather than as ascien- 
tist, deserves mention here. Gifted with true 
genius for her art, she has chosen to devote 
herself to the illustration of scientific subjects, 
and has succeeded so well as to prove the fit- 
ness of her choice. The writer most grate- 
fully acknowledges her marvelous accuracy 
in microscopic drawing, as well as her wo- 
manly desire to render her art of service to a 
sister scientist. One who combined in himself 
the artist and the naturalist, and whose large 
experiences rendered him one of the most cor- 
rect of judges, bore testimony, that in seizing 
the characters of natural history objects, he 
had never met her equal; and his estimate of 
her is fully sustained by all who are familiar 
with her productions. For some years she 
has been engaged in illustrating the valuable 
works of Mr. Edwards on American Butter- 
flies, rearing her own specimens for the pur- 
pose of representing them in their different 
stages of development. 

From a review of Mr. Edwards’ work, by a 
distinguished entomologist, we make a few 
extracts to show the eminence which Miss 
Peart has attained in her art. 

“The chief permanent value of the work 
lies unquestionably in the richness and wonder- 
ful accuracy of its illustrations. . . . There is 
nowhere any excess of color, no exaggeration 
of nature; the precise tone is caught whether 
sober or vivacious. The iconographic works 
on butterflies, now publishing in England, 
are tame and lifeless beside these figures, which 
seem to live upon the plates. In truthfulness 
of outline and sobriety of color, Butler’s il- 
lustrations far surpass Hewitson’s; yet both 
lack altogether the delicacy and precision of 
the work Miss Peart has done for Mr. Ed- 
wards, Milliére’s plates are done on steel by 
the most expert of Parisian engravers; yet 
even these in no way surpass the lithography 
of Miss Peart; to parallel her achievements 
we must go back to Hiibner, that prince of 
iconographers, whose art seemed lost’ half a 
century ago.”’ 

Of women distinguished in Medical Science, 
it is almost needless to speak, since the num- 
ber isso great. A separate paper on ‘‘Women 
in Medicine’’ will probably do justice to these, 
among whom are some of the noblest of wo- 
men. 

Among the more recent additions to the list 
of Women Professors in America we find the 
names of Miss Susan M. Hallowell, Professor 
of Natural History in Wellesley College, Mass; 
Miss Priscilla Breslin, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Vassar; and Miss Whitney, teacher 
of French and German in Smith College. 
Vassar now enjoys three lady professors; two 
who have already been mentioned, the third 
being Miss Webster, M. D., Professor of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene. 

In several other colleges women occupy 
professional chairs, and the number of such is 
yearly increasing. 

In the Boston University we find, among 
visitors, the names of Catharine A. Chamber- 
layne, College of Liberal Arts; Mrs. Julia 

ard Howe, School of Medicine; Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, and Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, 
School of Oratory. Among the ‘Officers ,of 
Instruction and Government”’ are Mrs, Mary 
Safford-Blake, M. D.; Caroline E. Hastings, 
M. D.; Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.; and Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. 

Thus women in America are gradually 
coming to share the honors and emoluments 
as well as the duties of educators; and the 
time may not be far distant when we shall 
cease to record any new evidence of just rec- 
ognition; since it may soon be so common as 
to occasion no remark. When that is the case, 
a due balance of culture will have been at- 
tained; and men and women will take their 
places in the rank of instructors as God or- 
dains. There will then be no special effort 
on either hand. In the meantime it behooves 
women to keep on the road of ascent; honoring 
their own attainments, and holding them at 
their true money value for the sake of their 
sex. Humility, in view of the infinity of 
Truth, is the natural language of the finite 
mind; but, between classes of its votaries, it 
is never well to admit false claims of superi- 
ority. 

Abroad, the outlook for Woman is almost 
as cheering as in America. The civilized 
world is embued with the spirit of progress, 
and old bonds cannot much longer repress the 
expansive power of Mind. Communications 
between the Old World and the New have 
come to be flashes of light on the pathway of 
women. 

If for nothing else, we should ask for Wo- 
men everywhere the highest scientific culture 
attainable, for the sake of the happiness it 
would afford her. The gladness of the child— 
that of simple innocence—should grow into the 
large joy of the mature mind. The enjoy- 
ments of women showd not be infantile; they 
should grow with her growth, strengthen with 
her strength, and broaden with her whole be- 
ing. All of nature, all of art, all of science, 
all of poetry, and all of religion, were not too 
much to enable her worthily to appreciate the 
blessings of one perfect autumn day. The 
deey blue of the sky; the soft clouds of fleec 
white; the invigorating atmosphere; the mel- 





low sunlight after summer’s torpid blaze; the 
softening haze on distant hills; the golden sun- 





sets and purple mists, the affluence of vegeta- 
ble life, ripening for the needs of its happier 
animal forms; the many sounds from stir of 
leaf to insect hum and song of bird, blending 
with sweeter-voiced childhood; and, crowning 
all, the interests of youth, maturity and age; 
who shall comprehend and value these as the 
Divire Nature comprehends and values them? 

There is, indeed, a sense by which the most 
untutored feel their power; but the deep, rich 
thankfulness which arises in the instructed soul 
in view of the harmonies of nature, is u peren- 
nial spring, refreshing and invigorating the 
whole being and making it bloom as the Gar- 
den of the Lord. for 

It is the right of Humanity, without distinc- 
tion of sex, to comprehend the gladness of God, 
it 1s the right of Humanity, without distinction 
of sex, to receive the culture which will give 
this comprehension. 

When Woman shall come clearly to under- 
stand (what no man yet does) the vastness of 
the preparations made for her advent; the mar- 
velous forces brought into play; the mighty 
movements; the adjustment of our system to 
its predetermined portion in the order of the 
universe; the slow maturity of Life on earth, 
through all grades of being, that she might 
have existence;—she will take her rightful 
place as joint-sovereign of the earth, with the 
dignity becoming her position, and the thought- 
fulness belonging to her responsibility. She 
will neither claim superiority nor admit infe- 
riority ; neither strive for ascendency, nor en- 
dure subjection; but in unison with man, she 
will move forward in the ever ascending road 
of progress, fulfilling her womanly destiny; 
inseparable from the destiny of man—the des- 
oy of the human race. 

n the new era of philosophic Truth, while 
Man explores in every direction, Woman will 
not fail to do her part; while at the same time 
she may be a centralizing element, preserving 
the integrity of the whole. The presence of 
Woman in Science is as needful as that of 
Man; the harmonious development of human 
thought depends upon it. 

The daughter of Mary Somerville, in speak- 
ing of her mother, informs us that ‘Every 
thing in Nature spoke to her of that great God 
who created all things, the grand and sublime- 
ly beautiful as well as the exquisite loveliness 
of minute objects. Above all, in the laws 
which Science unveils, step by step, she found 
ever renewed motives for the love and adora- 
tion of their Author and, Sustainer.” 

To many, the study of Science is the under- 
structure of that temple of faith wherein 
their souls can worship. The perception of 
Law enables them to touch the ‘‘garment- 
hem” of the adorable Law-Giver. To such it 
is of infinite importance to supply the hunger 
and thirst of their spiritual natures with fitting 
nourishment. Their love of Science is a 
yearning for the Infinite; and one fact to them 
may sometimes outweigh all the wealth of 
earth. A simple experithent, conducted by 
earnest seekers after truth, may hold their 
souls in awe, as listening to the Anthem of 
Creation. 

When William Crookes showed, in the pres- 
ence of Stakes and Huxley, Huggins and Car- 
penter, Lotkyer, De la Rue, Seimens and Gal- 
ton, that, when freed from the frittion of the 
atmosphere, discs, under the play of light, 
would move in a horizontal plane, or, more ac- 
curately, perhaps, in an ascending spiral, 
around a perpendicular axis, he illustrated 
every example of Phyllotaxis under the sun. 
He connected the snow-flake with the milky 
way; he reached out to bind under terrestrial 
law the most distant nebule of the universe. 
Nay, more, since plants develop in circles of 
branches around a central stem, under the law 
of Phyllotaxis; since, under the same law, the 
various branches of animal life are related to 
each other in vast circles rising around a cen- 
tral axis, of which man is the summit, this dis- 
coverer widened the domain of life to the far- 
thest verge of dimly guessed systems, lost in 
the obscurity of outermost space. 

When Sir John Herschel wrote to Mrs. 
Somerville, after her elegant experiment upon 
the effect of the solar spectrum on the juices 
of plants, that there was a world of wonders 
awaiting disclosure in the solar spectrum; and 
that influences widely different from either 
light, heat, or color were transmitted to us 
from our central luminary; he probably had 
some appreciation of this important truth. It 
must have been clearly in the mind of Dr. 
Falconer when he wrote, ‘‘The law of Phyllo- 
taxis which governs the evolution of leaves 
around the axis of a plant, is nearly as con- 
stant in its manifestation as any of the physi- 
cal laws connected with the material world.” 
Every one indeed, who has truly conceived of 
the harmonies resulting from the antagonism 
of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, must 
have appreciated to a certain extent, the es- 
sential elements of this discovery. Soclearly 
was it indicated by ages of preceding thought, 
that a classification of the animal kingdom 
based on this principle, was completely work- 
ed out before the announcement of this mag- 
nificent discovery. 

Oken dreamed of it, when, at the beginning 
of the present century he wrote of magnetism 
and electricity as *‘forever at right angles,” 
for horizontal lines continuously revolving in 
a succession of parallel planes, would give cir- 
eles, or rather the thread of a continuous spi- 
ral. Scientists express the same fact in na- 
ture by stating that magnetism acts from end 
to end while electricity pushes from side to side. 

Every ray of light composes a circle of the 
primary colors centered by pure white; every 
ray of the crystaliizing forces may produce a 
crystal; every ray of chemic force may com- 
bine atoms, molecules and particles, and every 
ray of the vitalizing forces may bring into be- 
ing animate forms, provided their various 
forces meet withthe proper combinations on 
which to act. Frost crystals will not form with- 
out moisture,and life forms cannot appear with- 
out the proper combinations which will sus- 
tain it. In a certain sense the colors of the 
solar spectrum; a molecule of matter; or the 
minutest of crystals areas marvelous as would 
be spontaneous generation. 

The grandeur of this great discovery of 
Crookes is more wey. appreciable when we 
consider that it had existence in human 
thought; that it was sought for and found; 
that it is the answer of Nature to the dedac- 
tions of Science. Wherever is perceived the 
sway of forces inherent in the solar beam, or 
existent in our stellar systems, there may Life 
arise also. Crookes gives to us positive jus- 
tification for the faith which the study of na- 
ture has engendered, that Light and Life and 
Love, are only varying manifestations of One 
Power, each dependent on the other, and all 
together forming the Blessed Trinity in the 
Divine Unity of Creation. 





THE STRUGGLE AND RECONCILIATION’ op 
THE IDEAL AND THE PRACTICAL [x 
AMERICA. 

BY MARY NEWBURY ADAMS, 


In this season, when autumn is before Us in 
her year’s realization, we ask one another how 
by our thought and act, our ideals may 
embodied. ty did earth secure hers? By 
accepting and obeying laws giv i 
founding of the ag ~~ > © 

Every leaf, grain, twig and trunk, now re- 
lates the story of its desires and results dur- 
ing the year, and the years. She has con- 
served all her past to correlate into the pres. 
ent. We find October rich, plentiful, serene 
Hertha is taking her inventory. She turned 
toward light, that holds the universe, was joy- 
ous, reveled in sunshine and atmosphere 
filled with inspiration, she received gifts from 
Ceres, and reaps now the fullness of ay. 
tumn’s realizations. Passively nature could 
accept conditions, but we must select and ar- 
range according to laws we must learn, which 
demand knowledge, judgment, will and jp. 
dustry, with great patience, and patience 
comes with omnipotence. How then are we 
to attain our ideals? This is what mankind 
have asked themselves these many ages 
Every period has had its answer; has reveal. 
ed, volume by volume, the laws of the rela- 
tion of man to man, of man to the universe 
and of man as the inheritor of the universe. 
Klio must take us from the throng without 
her temple, where they are listening to bat- 
tles and heroes’ exploits, into her inner courts 
to con her volumes, where words and arts, 
tell the deeds, life, and aspiration of all the 
past. 

America is free to learn from all, yet bound 
by none. Enclosed by oceans whose tides 
obliterate all currents, yet bring the strength 
of all streams, they are as moats to protect 
the old, yet give free opportunity to the new, 

The problem Americans have to solve, is 

how the concentrated homogeneous powers 
from ancient isolated nations, can be as- 
simulated by the creative idea of our era. 
Particular ideas in a period can only se- 
cure existence by being in unity with the 
formative methods of the era. Carbonifer- 
ous plants dwarf into insignificance in an oxy- 
genated atmosphere. 
__ Since the discovery of America, a complex, 
ideal, Kosmos has organized all action in the 
modern world. The energizing of this spirit 
and the patient working with this formative 
method, that treated mankind as the inheri- 
tor of the earth; that awakened all people 
and their genius; that aimed to correct evil 
in society by a full, harmonious development 
of individuals and of all their powers and 
faculties; this was a movement wider and 
deeper than the world had ever experienced 
before. “It was the pulse of all mankind 
feeding an embryo future.” The earth was 
lifted from Atlas’ shoulders and swung by its 
own silent invisible law; so too all things in 
government, literature, science and religion, 
whose idea was autocratic, began their disso- 
lution, and the elements were as quickly util- 
ized by the vitality that had broken the for- 
mer bonds to unite more closely under that of 
Kosmos. Under this association, through at- 
traction, not exterior force, must our ideals 
organize. The study that well deserves our 
attention is how the perfected ideas generat- 
edin former fruitful eras, can be incorporated 
as useful force into complex, modern life? 
The energy of Man utilizes the coal forma- 
tions to serve his ends, the periods too of 
perfected ideas must be utilized to benefit 
society. 

We have passed our third Centennial since 
we 

“Entered upon the vast inheritance 

Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors, 

The seeds, the gold, the gems, the silent harps 


That lay deep buried with the memories 
Of old renown.” 


If there is struggle and want of reconcilia- 
tion between our ideals and our practical real- 
ization of them, it is probably in proportion 
as we are out of harmony with the formative 
ideas of our era, ignorant of the forces we 
have to dea? with, ignorant of the laws of 
combination, of growth, of decay, that are 
shown in the phfsical world, and hold as sure- 
ly and invariably to their axes in the mo- 
tions of thought. 

This creative thought of our era should find 
its instrumentalities in America, for it is free 
of the old tenements of autocracy, its peo- 
ple represent all races, and the government is 
fitted to adjust harmoniously great variety 
into unity. The disposition of the people is 
such as permits free play of consciousness un- 
hindered by fixed notions; people superior to 
habits of association, those in whom their 
mind makes their place, who are at home 
where their idea can find opportunity for em- 
bodiment. Men who have something more to 
do than keep their fathers’ barns in order; 
women who are not content to remain and 
simply train their mother’s honeysuckle. 

Hegel says, ‘‘America is the land for the 
future, where, in the ages that lie before us, 
tle burden of the World’s History shall re- 
veal itself.” Can our thought illumine the 
long shadowed ideals of the past? Have we 
the clear sunlight of science, which gives se- 
renity to character, joyfulness in action, and 
hopefulness in mind, assured faith in univer- 
sal order? Are we so awakened and energized 
that, by sympathy,we enter into ‘‘those many 
mansions prepared for us from the founda- 
tions of the world?’’ which lie all about us 
unexplored, unsought, beneath our feet? How 
can we co-work with'the universal, realize the 
innate longings of the mind, if we know not 
the laws by which our being is uplifted oF 
circumscribed? 

Vitality comes not by soaring out of at- 
mosphere, but by being fully able to breathe 
and utilize it. Struggles cease and pleasure- 
able productive activities, the life preserving 
acts, increase when we strive for that which 
we can harmonize with conditions about us. 
Being awakened within, we appreciate that 
which is without, for ‘Nature is visib’e 
Mind, and Mind invisible Nature.” Spiritual 
growth does not come from forcible efforts to 
obtain it. The gifts of God are not gained 
by sending commands for them, but by be- 
coming fit to receive. As in the early time 
so now: when our wise ones come from their 
hights with laws that will perpetuate the goo 
in humanity, and limit that which works evil, 
they find the impatient multitude with their 
‘golden calf” made with stolen jewels, cele- 
brating with sensuous pleasures their low 
aims, excusing themselves because the wise 
laws were slow in coming. People on the 
plains still put their jewels into golden calves 
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to give occasions for enervating pastimes. We 


iously, we shall not goempty away. Find the 


are over three centuries in our era; have we | truth concerning human nature and its laws, 


repared to appreciate and follow the 
gone trom our pa ng or shall the sacred 
stones again be thrown down and broken, and 
the truths-only cared for by the few? Do we 
worship only God, who commands us to be 
rulers over our tastes, our deeds, and over our 
condition? That 1s the helpful person who 
has clear insight to discern the possibilities of 
ople and prepare such conditions as shall 
ive the fullest growth to individuals. This 
is the sphere of society, and here women are 
legislators and executors. On “tharps with a 
thousand strings’ they are called to play, 
when they shall prepare for society by a close 
study of the science of mind, and this has led 
them to see how the physical laws reveal the 
power, and the lawsin Man—the crown of all 
creation, its conscious head, then the legisla- 
tors of society will be-more successful. The 
ideals of a young chemist would cost many a 
disaster if he were placed in a fully furnished 
laboratory, with enthusiasm and activity, with- 
out knowledge of the elements or the laws 
by which they combine. 

If not born into freedom, then women must 
be liberated by the study of Science. It is 
arterializing the circulation in modern thought. 
The earth is having now appreciative chil- 
dren. Many others have fair fancies off the 
earth in made and builded things beyond the 
clouds, but will trample divinity beneath 
their feet. 

When the worded prayer ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come on earth,’’ is not considered merely a 
beautiful phrase to be said in sacred places, 
and is really believed,and becomes an inspiring 
ideal, so soon will the courage of women not 
fail them and they will be permeated by a 
vital circulation; unless one reveres truth 
these ideals fail to find appreciation and be- 
come simply ‘‘active ignorance.”” The veiled 
divinity in matter has the keys to the sacred 
things of today, for morality is a fulfilment of 
physical truths to serve wise ends. 

Those who are to be the means for the 
regeneration of primal forces into a complex 
but symphonic system, must have scientific 
knowledge. Pan's ideal was and is harmony, 
but he climbs with hoofs. Not till individuals 
are able to comprehend the bearing of events, 
the relation of facts, are they able to arrange 
either their acts with wisdom, or to attract oth- 
ers to activities for any generous ends. 

The blessings of Spirit descend only on 
those who serve the world. If the aciences 
are studied to discover the laws of life, to find 
the truths hid in matter, that creation and 
preservation may be more fully understood, 
the world becomes of new interest. We need 
knowledge before we can co-operate or Co- 
create by readjusting natural laws to per- 
form the human will. But the knowledge of 
related facts is not the only benefit resulting 
from a conscientious study of science. 

It gives patience and trust, desire for sympa- 
thy with fellow students, and accustoms 
thought to order, itis religious—the rebinding 
to the good and true. Ideality is our torch from 
the Creator, rather our mind’s' eye to discern 
through the aura of the world its possibilities 
to humanity. To be without it is to be with- 
out sight and to grope merely by feeling. De- 
spair comes from dealing with reality without 

ideality. 

We are told that ‘‘Help yourself is the 
moral principle of America.’’ The self-mov- 
ing element, the soul, does spontaneously 
help itself. Self imposed labor, the realization 
of one’s idea through activity indicates the 
free person. Men no longer Lellevs labor a 
curse, but discern that labor, sought to gain a 
wise end, directed by reason, gives balance to 
mind and equilibrium to life. Women must 
come out from the deadening shadow of the 
belief that it is a curse to be avoided, else 
their ideas will be fruitless, not having the 
light of the day. Those are the best philoso: 
phers who do the wisest things voluntarily. 
The ideals which are attained here must be in 
harmony with the general ideal that founded 
our method for government, religion, and 
education; these recognize the beneficence of 
labor to the person. Free individuality unit- 
ing to serve a general good. American life 
calls for education through industry, rather 
than through books; to learn as one wishes to 
use, application must go with acquirement. 
It is not of so much consequence which science 
is learned, but how in the learning did you 
acquire force and character, power to wisely 
select, and to direct your action. 

Clubs are effectual means to elicit thought, 
study and endeavor, and call upon us for 
advancement. 

Organizations give suitable conditions for 
souls to attract spirit. Concert of movement 
among free intelligent persons, is the highest 
art. Clubs become sounding boards to trans- 
mit thought sonorously. Individuals out of 
sympathy with others may be strong, yet ac- 
counted merely noise, because irregular suc- 
cessions of ehocks but too often are not a 
power, because unattended, not a chord. 

Fraternity brings the noise, the vibrations 
of thought, into regularity, and increase the 
velocity too, producing harmony. 

Our friends give a key-board—the possibili- 
ty of obtaining from a few notes a great vari- 
ety of combinations, so mutual association 
gives the power to run the events of life into 
a melody, and occasionally reach a symphony. 
The meeting with congenial people under suit- 
able conditions develops, vitalizes and spiritu- 
alizes persons. Charity is cultivated, because 
the life of a club induces its members to over- 
look others’ faults and seek the good. Mar- 
garet Fuller said, ‘‘We refine ourselves more 
by seeking the beautiful and good than by 
avoiding the low. and bad.’’ A club for self- 
Preservation not only cultivates charity, but 
it calls on its members to share with others the 
best they have. 

In striving to aid or to give delight to others 
We love, we elicit better from ourselves than 
we had knowledge of. ‘The births of intel- 
lect, when dumb, forgot."” We have the right 
to require from society opportunities for those 
Powers which occasions demand. We build 
halls that the voice be heard to the best ad- 
Vantage, galleries to show pictures in a good 

ight, temples to hold statues; we need asso- 
Clations so thought be not left to chance but 
can have suitable conditions, not only to be 
evolved but recognized and preserved, and the 
Presence of friends be a mutual benefit. 

nh every part of the country women are 
speded who can draw a halo about the affairs 
+ hg by viewing them through the perspec- 
cberrnem to give us correct points of 
rm. hen clubs are for friendship and commun- 
in doing good, when we come to them relig- 
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then work revering them. Fraternity begets 
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fail to attain the best results, it is by not wish- 
ing for the best thing, or not working with 
knowledge. Our complex civilization is to be 


humility and reverence, for we must come to | understood only by understanding and being 


friends in a spirit akin to that in which we ap- 
proach God, for the divine in flesh holds to 
the same laws as the Father of Spirit. There 
has to be a living faith in goodness before we 
can discern or develop it, and so cultivate mo- 
rality and fine manners. An association gives 
an atmosphere necessary to have the illumina- 
tion of a thought; only by sympathy and con- 
cert with mankind is “life everlasting,”’ the 
friendship that giveth peace, attainable. 

Inventions have taken from woman the dis- 
taff, the shuttle and the loom, only to call her 
genius into wider work. They must weave 
into our daily systematic and practical life ed- 
ucational influences. Learning in her seclu- 
sion and quiet, she must spin into threads 
silken and firm, to hold society securely to its 
best ideas. They have opportunity, as those 
had of old, for consolation, only differ in ma- 
terial to work with. Inmaking our daily life 
educational, industry, thought, inspiration, op- 
portunities must all be woven into our occupa 
tion, so thata full entrance into cultured life 
in America shall be a superior education to the 
individual. Then life becomes the true Na- 
tional University. 

Ideals for associations can become practical 
by the people becoming enlightened; this is a 
necessity fora perfect fraternity. Ideals are 
ever striving to be embodied, it is the persons 
that need reconciling with universal truths. 
Laws, which control education and culture, 
we find in those which teach us of light, a 
present activity consuming the past, a con- 
vergence of forces. The ancients understood 
that, when they made the tending of the flame 
to signify refinement, aspiration in strength, 
and the burning lamp, education. Our words 
include the meaning of their symbols, yet in- 
dicate a necessity for development and growth, 
rather than to stop at the chemical change. 

Culture, like color in nature, is not for dis- 
play, nor alone to attract, butits presence let» 
us into the laboratory of God, and reveals in- 
tricate and subtle truths, too fine for structure 
or fiber to teach. A club gives a prism to 
learn of a “‘child of light’’ by refraction of 
their primal powers. The quality and quan- 
tity of their influence unfailingly indicaves 
their soul. ‘Children of light’’ develop the 
character of their friends, and give existence 
to their latent powers. There are many ac- 
tive laws of mind not yet found in mental or 
moral philosophy. 

Learning, with culture, gives peace that en- 
ables a person to evolve the real from the 
ideal with wise endeavor; they find this world 
is not a warfare with evil, but that accurate 
systematized learning enables man to recover 

e ideas that were in the creative mind, and 
thus they become “‘children of God.” Coal 
mines were seen to be treasures to man, not 
abodes of infernal beings, and that they could 
be utilized so soon as their laws were complied 
with; so with our ideals for society, the mo- 
tive powers must be wisely utilized for good, 
but they must be seen to be good first. 

Those who follow the highest law are those 
who allow the largest play to that which is 
best in their own nature; the finely tempered 
souls that readily give, yet rebound to place 
with grace and surety. These prevent socie- 
ty from clashing, from disturbance and disas- 
ter. People are benefited not so much by re- 
ceiving wise precepts, as by some superior 
person loving what is bestinthem. Nature is 
silent and does not become vocal till love shall 
attract it into free action. 

Our habitual life must be varied to quicken 
all powers; with great diversity of talents, va- 
ried experience is needed to energize, to re 
fine the perceptions, and, realize in activities 
the hopes of the soul. The intellect then en- 
riches, and the heart softens, and enlivens the 
entire being. 

Every opportunity for new insight into 
truth must be valued, for what is genius but 
the awakened soul? the universal within find- 
ing recognition without. Those beneficial to 
society are people who help persons to attain 
that measure of being of which they are ca- 
pable. 

We must be partakers now of that Spirit 
who created and preserves the earth, realize 
the intimate relation that exists between indi- 
vidual souls and the universe. ‘This has al- 
ways been “choosing the good part which 
shall not be taken from them.” ‘Inheriting 
the earth’’ has passed from being a song to a 
reality, awakening a sense of responsibility, 
demanding exaction of duties, which the con- 
scientious woman dare not ignore. They feel 
that they must labor to incorporate into activ- 
ity the most beneficent truths known to them. 
This warmth of devotion, with thankfulness 
for life and opportunity, is deeply religious. 
It is rising from being subjects of fate to be- 
ing ‘‘children of God.” 

Cultivated persons who can lighten others’ 
lives, accept the limitations of earth as bene- 
ficial for the whole, believing a wise acknowl- 
edgment of them one of the conditions of 
progress. These can adapt intellectual power 
to every day living; but people who do not 
try to reconcile themselves to established laws, 
and know neither themselves nor the laws of 
mind nor of society, find the world a struggle 
and a warfare with evil. Not the woman 
most learned in names and words, but the one 
that can cultivate the best in those about her, 
proves hersclf a woman of culture. She who 
can lighten life to those she meets, and warm 
them into their full vigor, and enable them to 
grow. If she will ‘‘idealize the real, she will 
realize her ideals.” 

There are many works of the past ages that 
aid in the generation of this vital elasticity, 
that can convert frivolity into refinement and 
energy. Knowledge of these productions gives 
one keys to unlock our own; but now there 
seems to be more reverence for the keys than 
for the gifts they open to us. 

There is a fine aroma of culture, which 
springs from a familiarity through apprecia- 
tion becoming intimacy, with the works of all 
ages. Those creations of art and literature 
whose delightfulness and jjoyfulness overflow 
in the manner: as often the voice holds the 
echo of the hights and the depths that the 
mind in thought has loved and labored in. 

The ancient goddesses represented the forces 
of womanhood. They deserve and should re- 
ceive ourearnest study. Those masterly pow- 
ers of character, too, which were seen in the 
gods, we recognize in our friends, subdued 
and chastened by the civilizing methods of 
Europe, the industries of modern nations, fit- 
ted for higher ideals now of co operation under 
law in society. Our age demands lives and 
deeds worthy the power they inherit. If we 
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in sympathy with the ideals of allages. This 
great heterogeneity exacts wide culture. 

As early Man classified animals and had the 
porwr to use all particular former creations 

or the good of the highest, to control the 
harvest by forethought and patience, to use 
beasts for burden and for food, so must the 
American utilize the past to subserve the in- 
terests of this civilization, association of free 
agencies through attraction, ‘‘a method which 
crowns all mean affairs victorious over con- 
tradictions,” embodying the nobleness of the 
past into a new complex whole. 

There seems to be no necessity that there 
be a struggle and reconciliation to evolve new 
realities from these elements for our practi- 
cal life, if we but have full knowledge, and 
reconcile ourselves to their laws. Electricity 
was only a destructive agency till instruments 
were properly adjusted to utilize it. Any 
power can be caught, if the idea to lasso it be 
thrown from the skillful brain. There lie 
about us the possibilities for the realities, if we 
are only skilled to secure and harness them. 
Nature never leaves a vital idea unfed, un- 
cared for. ‘Help the truth and the truth will 
help you.” 

By free associations which direct activities to 
wise ends, the potential power of the ancients 
is being converted by new methods into active 
force for wholesome living here. What was 
then in extremes and exceptional, the mod- 
ern world is systematizing into order, striving 
to retain healthful free action, under consent - 
ing limitations. Khronos is still devourin 
what time produces, The strength and self- 

ossession, with joyfulness, in the spirit of 
reek literature, makes it a basis for modern 
healthful living. 

Their ideal- Se the happy moral man was 
perfect proportion among the powers, a har- 
mony resulting from strength in each part 
with balanced activity. They sought not 
rest in inaction, but power in place. ‘‘A fit- 
ting of self to its sphere, 'twas onward, un- 
swerving, and that was true rest.” 

Achilles, when angry, seized his lyre and 
sat by the sea, that beauty and sublimity 
might elevate and harmonize his faculties, 
equal to his passions, till he was sovereign of 
his fires. 

Truth is unlocked to us in form, sound, 
color, and in poetry we gain glimpses of what 
mind may aspire to. These take us into the 
aura from which we germinate—eternal mind. 

By signs, diagrams and formulas, we climb 
into the heavenly spheres amid the labyrinth 
of stars, into the atoms about us beyond the 
reach of natural senses; on sciences and arts, 
which are the evidence of God with man, we 
transcend the senses into the elements. The 
arts are the diplomas of our divinity. 

The realization of ideals demand not so 
much a struggle, as cultivation of habits of 
industry, gentleness with light, with a sym- 
pathy that leads to methods of orderly co- 
operation. Not the arts of building nor of 
warfare, but the laws regulating friendship 
teach directly the attainment of our ideals, 

It is only when the soul becomes so thrilled 
with its idea that all the powers of body and 
mind are a unit, and pass from contention 
into the teeming silence of nature; only when 
an idea rises into a passion, so, the individual 
is passive, and nature uses him as an instru- 
mentality, that the really good or great be- 
comes embodied in word or deed. 

‘*We must cherish our best hopes as a faith, 
and abide by them in action.’"” Women must 
feel that they belong not alone to the ‘petty 
round of circumstance”’ that marks every-day 
life, but ‘‘to their people, to their age;’’ then 
‘‘slackness is infamy.” ‘Our faith is faith- 
fulness, true each to the other and to our com- 
mon lot.” ‘Each for all—all for each.” 

“Be sure that God ne’er dooms to waste 
The strength he deigns impart, 
2 sure they sleep not 
Whom God needs.” 














“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 
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POND’S EXTRACT is forsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
a and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London. 
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HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh 
Blood, Bones and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet 
Meal. Keeps well. Very nutritious. Fowls like it 
very much. Trial bags 50 cents and $1; 100 lb. bag 
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$2.50. Address Jacksons and Bewker, 53 
Market St., Boston, 45—9 








“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


Tc. BVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 








ATTENTION 
iS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: | 


0. 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Sopporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


pa which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
e. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 





























& These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS, F. H. EATON & O0., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D, 0 
J. P, LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
GEORGE FROST & 00. 
248 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Illinois. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 0. VICKERY 
& CO., Augusta, Maine, 39—6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Rew doors from Tremont seret. BOSTON 
tH Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of al} Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdaye 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advert 
ments, should send 25 Cemts to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for the PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), contiining lists of 
over newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tr d reducti rom publishers 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 


LU] H % 
Woman's Medical College i’ 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 188 and 129 8 aA ,corn 
Sth Jtreet, 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the olinice at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary an: 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abov 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec+ 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


igs s d AY New York City 
ly Jan. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvRoPgan PLA, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
<P” Neatip furnished rooms to let by the day or wee 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informin, 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long establisher 
Din'ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will pow b 


happy to accommodate their customers with clea 
furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 38. 























THE STANDARD. 





The Magee Furnace Com'’y 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend 8t’s, 
BOSTON 


, 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furn 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience In 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrateu 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. . 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 
New this year, low-priced and entirely uew design. 
All Magee goods are warranted in every way 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove d 
ers throughout the country. 
say” Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
33—16t 


UNEXAMPLED 





SUCCESS 


Family Favorite 
* SEWING 
MACHINE! 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense peputery and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, »nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 





The Best Paper for Farmers. 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per year in clubs of thirty or over 
Specimen copies free. For Terms and commissions 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New-York, 
42—12t 


L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at Taw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. %—1ly 


MADAME SEOCOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted Salty ot her private office, 159 Ware 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M, until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the firat people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
uitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examine 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 














An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All edora 
open to smell of before buying. 

r in every description of Perfumery and Tol- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ty 40 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


TOTE 


An amousingand instreae 
ive game for children, 
Finely illustrated. Senf; 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 


WM. R. GOULD, Sno 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 










Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Nov. 6, 1875. 








We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
ene who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


EAs subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be 
to Box 4297, Boston. 








Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
New YorK, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17 and 18, at STEINWAY HALL, commencing Wed- 
nesday evening at 7.30 o’clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies during the pust year will be ren‘er- 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address, 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz.: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Uregon 
and California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
Tesentation by their full quota of delegates, corres- 
ponding in number to the Congressional delegations 

of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities 
and elect delegates. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, Mary A. Livermore, Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, Lucy Stone, Hon. Joshua Nye, 
Mary F. Eastman, Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Henry B. Blackwell, Lelia 
Patridge, Hon. A. C. Voris, Margaret V. Longley, 
Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Hon, John Whitehead, 
Mary F. Davis, Mrs. Armenia 8. White, and others 
have been invited to address the Convention. 

This year is especially valuable tous, The Centen- 
nial celebration is coming to give proper honor to 
men who claimed a hundred years ago just what 
Woman Suffragists claim now. A rare opportunity 
is thus furnished us to show the justice of our cause. 

A Presidential election is approaching. Old party 
lines are changing and old political issues are pas- 
sing away. Now is the time to strike. Man’s ex- 
tremity may become Woman's opportunity. Let ev- 
ery State Legislature be requested to enact a law 
next winter, giving women Suffrage in Presidentlal 
elections, and to so amend their State Constitutions 

as to abolish all political distinctions on account of 
Sex. : 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annu- 
al Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, 
and thus check the deterioration of politics, restore 
the supremacy of morals in public and private life, 
and redeem the future of the great American Repub- 


lic. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
GILBERT HAVEN, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


There are now not quite two weeks left 
before the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held. 
It is important that the auxiliary societies 
should have their delegates chosen, and the 
report of the work of their societies during 
the year ready to present. 

This meeting is one of the most important 
that we can ever hold. Its nearness to the Cen- 
tennial, and the fact that ourclaim is precise- 
ly that which our ancestors made a hundred 
years ago, gives us a vantage ground which, 
if fully improved, ought to put our question 
a whole age onward. 

Come then, believers in the self-evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence 
and in the equal human rights of woman; 
come from the East, from the West, from the 
North, and from the South, and help to swell 
the influence of our Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing. It is expected that rooms will be secur- 
ed at the St. Denis Hotel, where meals are 
served on the European plan, and where the 
friends from every section, can confer and 
make acquaintance with each other. L. 8, 





THE MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION---SAVED 
BY THE WOMEN. 


The Republican party of Massachusetts has 
been saved by the women. ‘‘The stone which 
the builders rejected has become the head of 
the corner.”” This is evident from the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Mr. Rice has just been elected Governor 
over Mr. Gaston by a meagre plurality of 
only 5000, while 12,000 votes have been given 
to Messrs. Baker, Adams and Phillips. In 
the choice of Senators and Representatives, 
upon which the Republican strength was unit- 
ed, a large majority of the members of both 
Houses are Republicans. 

This result is exceedingly encouraging to 
the friends of Woman Suffrage, because it 
shows that, hereafter, we shall have it in our 
power to exert a decisive influence upon the 
politics of this State. Had Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone and Miss 
Eastman united with the Prohibitionists, as 
they were urged to do, and made a brief but 
spirited campaign for Baker, William Gaston 
would have been elected Governor by more 

than 10,000 majority. These ladies—the 
Jeaders and representatives of the Woman 


Suffragists of this State—at the Suffrage Con- 
vention on the eighth day of October last, held 
the fate of the election in their hands. We 
believed it then; we know it now. They 
were urged by prominent Prohibitionists to 
declare for Baker. On condition that they 
would do so, money was tendered with which 
tickets could have been prepared and distrib- 
uted at every poll inthe Commonwealth. As 
it was, not a thousand dollars was expended. 
The Temperance ticket was only circulated 
in 75 towns. In three-fourths of the State 
no Baker tickets were distributed. At 
least three-fourths of the pronounced Prohibi- 
tionists of the State voted for Rice. Under 
such circumstances, a Prohibition vote of near- 
ly 10,000 was wonderfully and unexpectedly 
large. 

If Alexander H. Rice had been an opponent 
of Equal Rights for women he would have 
been defeated. If the Massachusetts Prohi- 
bitionists had incorporated a Woman Suffrage 
plank in their declaration of principles, and 
if the Republicans had failed to do so, Mr. 
Rice would have been defeated. If William 
Gaston had recommended Woman Suffrage 
in his Inaugural Message last year, as he was 
asked to do by a Committee of ladies, he 
would have been our Centennial Governor. 
But as between Mr. Rice and Mr. Gaston, 
—the former pledged to promote Equal 
Rights irrespective of Sex, the latter a pro- 
nounced opponent—no consistent Woman Suf- 
fragist could hesitate when the practical choice 
lay between the two. 

Let the friends of Woman Suffrage through- 
out the State claim the credit which is justly 
their due. Let us say to the Prohibitionists— 
“If you wish to secure the political help of 
women you must espouse the Woman’s cause. 
We would gladly help political Temperance, 
but not at the cost of our own self-respect. So 
long as your platform is silent on the question 
of Impartial Suffrage for women, so long the 
friends of Equal Rights will refuse to stand up 
with you to be counted. Had we done so, 
last week, and thereby thrown the State into 
the hands of Gaston, you would have given 
us no credit; it would have been exclusively 
a Prohibition victory. Hereafter, if you want 
our aid, you must give Woman Suffrage your 
own cordial and explicit co-operation.” 

To the Republicans let us say: ‘‘You owe 
your triumph to the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage. We have saved you. Now what will 
you do for us? Will you again repudiate the 
principle you affirmed in 1872, and have re- 
affirmed in 1875? Will you refuse, next win- 
ter, to give Suffrage to the intelligent women 
of Massachusetts in the next Presidential elec- 
tion? If so, you will reap the harvest of in- 
gratitude, and the wages of your sin will be 
death. Women are by nature cautious and 
conservative. They do not lightly change, 
nor easily forget. But when they once make 
up their minds, women seldom go back. Once 
alienated, they are alienated forever. 

Republicans of Massachusetts—you have 
one more golden opportunity. You have 
trifled with Woman Suffrage once before. 
You can do so again, next winter, if you will. 
But you cannot evade this question a third 
time with impunity. You can retain your 
supremacy in State and Nation in one way 
only. Enact a lawnext winter. Give the in- 
telligent women of Massachusetts equal Suf- 
frage in the Presidential election of 1876, and 
the women will give you 100,000 Republican 
majority in Massachusetts. ‘Behold now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion.”’ H. B. B. 





ONE WAY TO ESCAPE THE TAX COLLECTOR. 


All the world knows how the sisters Smith 
have sought in vain to secure justice im the 
matter of their taxes. Their appeal to the 
town meeting of Glastonbury, and their peti- 
tion to the Legislature were alike of no ef- 
fect. They were compelled to pay taxes as 
all women are, on such terms as are required 
of no man. 

It is not in human nature to submit quietly 
to a recognized injustice. As the dumb ani- 
mal doubles on its track and escapes its pur- 
suer, so the sisters Smith have at last success- 
fully eluded their tormentors by paying sev- 
eral thousand dollars for printing the transla- 
tion of the Bible made by Miss Julia E. Smith, 
and from which they do not expect any re- 
turnin money. So much is thus put beyond 
the reach of the legal and illegal processes of 
the tax collector—or, as Miss Julia says, 
‘twill relieve the town of half our taxes.” 
They have deliberately chosen this method 
to avoid the tax gatherer, and in the hope also 
that this proof of the learning and ability of 
one woman will add something to the side of 
justice in the scale which is yet to hang even 
for every human being. 

In another column will be found an inter- 
esting letter from the sisters, giving their view 
of the matter. L. 8. 





THE BIBLE TRANSLATION OF JULIA E, 
SMITH. 


The following letter was received in an- 
swer to an enquiry as to whether it was true 
that the translation by Miss Julia E. Smith 
was to be published: 

Dear Mrs. Stonr:—.... My sister Abby 





has a strong desire to have it done. To be 
sure, we both know, there is no reason under 


' heaven why women cannot control their own 
property, only that they donot know as much 
as men. Printing a translation from the 
original tongues would show that one woman 
has done, without aid, what one man has 
never done; and this woman is not cousidered 
by the men capable of managing what she 
rightfully and lawfully owns, as the Collector 
said the other day he could take all she had. 
I have written out the Bible five times, twice 
from the Greek, twice from the Hebrew, and 
once from the Latin. These three were writ- 
ten over the head of our Saviour, and are 
dead languages, and cannot be altered, the 
construction is so perfect. Some twenty 
years ago, we five sisters, with one friend, had 
a strong desire to know the literal meaning of 
many texts we had examined together. The 
Latin and Greek I studied when a school 
girl, and first translated the Greek New Tes- 
tament, then the Septuagint. and, from the 
suggestion of a learned friend, I got a knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew in order to learn the 
meaning of the proper names. I wrote it out 
word for word, Gomaiy petting the same 
English word for the same Greek and Hebrew 
word, not giving my own sense of it, but letting 
it speak for itself, without addition or sub- 
traction. Next I translated the Roman Bible, 
the Vulgate. It never once entered my mind, 
at that time, that it could be published, but 
we all thought my way of giving the meaning 
made an easier understanding of the text. 
We have another inducement to publish. 
We think we have money enough in Hartford 
banks to pay the expense of the work, which 
will relieve the town of half our taxes, as the 
bank stock is assessed as much as the farm; 
and we may sell off yet a part of that, and not 
be obliged to pay more money than anybody 
else. Gas of the publishing houses told us 
that they thought they might sell enough to 
indemnify us for the expense; but that we do 
not expect, and we do not see that spending 
our money in this way will injure anybody. 
We are waiting to hear from the American 
Publishing Company to tell us how much they 
estimate the expense. Yours sincerely, 
Jura and Assy SMITH. 


Since the above was received the Sisters 
Smith have contracted with the American 
Publishing Company, in Hartford, to print 
their translation of the Bible, and it is now 
going through the press. L. 8 





“CONCERNING WOMEN.” 


I never read the column in the JournaL 
headed as above, but I think of the meager 
display it makes of the sayings and doings of 
more than one half of creation, who are lay- 
ing the foundation of society at every turn 
and corner of the world, ‘‘as last heard from,” 
and getting ready to build thereon mighty 
structures to astonish the coming generations. 
To tell what women are doing is easy enough. 
But to tell what they are not doing, in these 
times, would require more research to fill a 
column. ‘Mrs. Lucinda Parker,” or her hus- 
band, may grow to be 100 years old, Kate 
Field may say that Frederick Bremer played a 
trick, Miss ‘‘Nellie Smith may go to South 
Africa,’’ Mrs. Stonewall Jackson and daugh- 
ter may be the guests of Virginia,’’ or ‘‘Miss 
Helen M. Pratt may teach at asalary of $1000 
a year,” &c. But women are doing more 
startling things than these in this great Go- 
tham. 

Mrs. B., who has been manager and facto- 
tum of the B. Hotel on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for some years past, failed the other 
day for three hundred thousand dollars. and 
Madame R., in the head millinery establish- 
ment of this mighty city, went down not long 
since under the weight of half a million. To 
be sure, these are small breaks as compared 
with ‘Jay Cooke,” or ‘‘Duncan Sherman & 
Co.,” but they are heavy enough to prove, be- 
yond a peradventure, that women can fail, 
which fact proves that women can do busi- 
ness, can be trusted, can, for years, sustain an 
establishment that reaches out across oceans 
and involves interests in foreign lands, and 
supplies the wants of States, and, with bold 
self-reliance, venture, even as men do, to 
hope and trust themselves for the future—and, 
in a great crisis of ‘‘hard times,’ to fail. 

This Madaime R. did not exactly as did the 
wise woman in the Scriptures, ‘Consider a 
field and buy it, and with her own hands plant 
a vineyard;” but doubtless all her household 
were clothed in scarlet, aud her own gar- 
ments were silk and purple. 

If her food was not brought in ships, her 
satins and feathers were, and instead of the 
spindle, she used the needle adroitly. She 
made bonnets and sold them, and delivered 
“loves of hats” to merchants, and taught hun- 
dreds of women, perhaps thousands, the art 
of earning their own bread. 

And will not these women by-and-by learn 
the great fact that customs and statutes are 
all on the side of men in these matters? Will 
they not come up asking why shall we not 
stand as ‘‘equals before the law’’ with these 
voters who rule and govern, and be represent- 
ed by our own sex, who know our needs? 

It is only a century and a half since the 
authorities of England and Scotland were op- 
posed to a woman’s holdingreal estate. ‘‘Be- 
cause a woman could not serve her superior 
or feudal lord in time of war, nor assist him 
with advice because of her limited intellect, 
nor keep his counsel owing to the infirmity 
of her disposition.”” Have we not, O friends 
of ‘‘Woman’s rights,”’ grown tall and strong 
since those days? Cannot we fail for half a 
million like the wisest of men? 

One can hardly live in New York City, with 
eyes and ears open, and not be impressed by 
the immense advance of public opinion on all 
the subjects pertaining to the elevation of Wo- 





man and to the broadening of her sphere in 





almost every department of active life. They 
walk in wherever it suits them, and prove by 
their success their fitness for the work. Every 
day adds to the number of those who begin 
to see clearly that a vote could be made use- 
ful even toa woman. The editor of Scribner 
may write down the Suffrage movement for 
women as “‘a failure.” The movement, as he 
was wont to get it up in his columns for the 
delectation of his readers, is a failure. It 
never existed save in brains like his. But the 
right of every woman to let down the bars of 
conservatism, and to enter into the richest 
pastures of use and profit, is going steadily on 
from the coast of the Atlantic to the shores 
of the Pacific. And with its onward tramp 
of success this movement will carry with it 
the positive demand for the abrogation of all 
restrictive laws that cramp the energies of 
Woman. Frances D. Gace. 
181 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION IN RHODE 
ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its Annual Convention in Provi- 
dence last week, an abstract of whose pro- 
ceedings appears on another page, and at the 
close thereof the members separated with ap- 
parent satisfaction. We missed some faces 
from the platform that we have been wont to 
see there, as neither Lucy Stone nor Mrs, 
Howe, neither Col. Higginson nor Mr. Black- 
well were able to attend the meetings. Miss 
Eastman, however, came—a host in herself, 
and brilliancy can never be lacking in an as- 
sembly where Mrs. Churchill speaks. Sever- 
al Providence gentleman also came bravely 
forward and gave their public endorsement 
to “the cause.’’ 

At the first session of the Convention, which 
was on Wednesday evening, the 27th ult., 
Abraham Payne,a well-known lawyer of Prov- 
idence, made anable speech. He was, we be- 
lieve—for we did not have the pleasure of at- 
tending this meeting—a little inclined to think 
that this was not a favorable time for present- 
ing anybody’s claim to Suffrage, but he main- 
tained the justice of the claims of women. 
Miss Eastman replied to Mr. Payne, urging 
that all times were fit times for the advocacy 
of justice. The Providence Journal has since 
devoted an editorial to the consideration of 
this little friendly discussion, evidently think- 
ing Miss Eastman’s determined methods of ac- 
tion woman like, if not wise. The Rev. Mr. 
Heath, of Providence, also made a very tell- 
ing speech on this first evening. 

Thursday morning, the President, Mrs. 
Chace, read a short address, setting forth 
mainly the necessity that women should be 
allowed to have charge of institutions for the 
reformation of criminal women. The Secre- 
tary, Miss Garlin, then read a very able re- 
port of the work done for and by women in 
this State and throughout the country, dur- 
ing the last year. It was warmly received, 
and on Dr. Channing’s motion, ordered to be 
printed. Our readers will find it printed in 
full in the Woman’s JouRNAL next week. 

Mr. Eaton, who for two years past has done 
most valiant service for Woman Suffrage in 
the Rhode Island Legislature, was present at 
this meeting, and gave his aid in drafting the 
resolutions. 

The business operations of the morning 
session were delightfully relieved by the en- 
trance into the hall of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
and, though he did not then give us any ad- 
dress, all the workers of the Association, and 
even the wretched and patient Finance Com- 
mittee, as they went their weary rounds, felt 
that a spirit was present among us which 
reminded us ever of those principles, hopes 
and aspirations, which give life to duties and 
arrangements, which were else but empty 
husks and tiresome to the soul. 

The afternoon hour of assembling drew 
together a large and interested audience. 
Coming in a trifle late, the aspect of the hall 
struck us with delightful surprise, and pro- 
duced a feeling of elation, which lasted us 
through the rest of the day. Those of us 
whose connection with unpopular enterprises 
has been long and persistent enough to really 
affect our habits of thought, know very well 
the direful sense of responsibility, which, in 
all such meetings as this, sits like the Man 
of the Sea upon our spiritual shoulders. We 
know just what the hiring of the hall will 
cost. Wecan figure up with fearful accuracy 
the price of the advertising. We know only 
too well, how many dollars we would like to 
give in glad gratitude to the well-beloved 
speakers who haye come to us from abroad. 
We know just how hard it was for him to leave 
his business, and what arrangements she had 
to make about her housekeeping, before they 
could come to plead for Woman’s Rights be- 
fore our audiences. We know, al.s! how 
many dollars we cannot give, and with what 
a mere pittance of ‘‘expenses,’’ we must send 
our eloquent advocates home. Weare ashamed 
of the empty seats which often greet them, 
and are never quite sure that itis not our duty 
to discover some way to divide ourselves up 
into half a dozen or more individuals, just to 
fill those dreadful stretches of bare benches. 
How obstinately, uncompromisingly, shame- 
lessly empty those wooden monsters stare at 
us. These haunting ghosts were laid on 





as 
might sit down in peace and enjoy the Meet. 
ing. The first speaker was Mr. Collins, for. 
merly a member of the R. I. Legislature 
They have turned out our best advocates of 
Suffrage, this year, though on other issues 
He gave an earnest, powerful address, such 
words as he has spoken for us from his seat 
in the Assembly. Mr. Garrison followed, and 
gave us again the delight of hearing a Voice 
so long dear to us. He spoke of his age a; 
inclining him to seek the quiet of retirement 
from which only the call of a cause sych = 
this, unpopular but righteous, could summon 
him forth. Mrs. Churchill was the last speak. 
er, and Mrs. Churchill always speaks well. 

We have forgotten to mention in its place 

he speech of Rev. Mr. Woodbury of Proyj. 
dence, and it was a great omission, for jt was 
one of the best and bravest addresses of the 
whole meeting. He told us of the Russian 
peasant women, who, roused to action by the 
continued intemperance of their husbands, 
are petitioning the governors of their dig. 
tricts to prohibit the public sale of liquor 
And here it occurs to me, that perhaps one 
reason why, in the arrangement of mundane 
affairs, men were made so susceptible to temp- 
tation that they will neglect their families 
for the sake of physical gratifications, is that 
thereby women might be roused and made 
good for something. But, then, would there 
not have been as much virtue accruing in the 
world from an arrangement by which the men 
might have been good for something? Really, 
we do not think we wholly understand the 
motives of Divine economy in the partition 
of suffering and happiness, of virtue and vice 
among human beings. 

To return to Mr. Woodbury, we must tell 
how nobly he has labored for some time past 
to have women appointed on all the Boards, 
having charge of the penal and reformatory 
institutions of the State. He told us, the 
other day, how all his efforts were thwarted 
by a discovery that only electors were eligible 
to these offices, and, consequently, that wo- 
men must be made voters before they can be 
allowed to be workers. We appeal now to 
the men who would have us think more of 
duties than of rights, and ask for the chance 
to do our duty by the wretched women, vic- 
tims of man’s cruelty and women’s past neg- 
lect and scorn, who crowd our jails and alms- 
houses, and ever perpetuate themselves in 
miserable offspring, born indeed in sin. 

Thursday evening, we all had supper at the 
Association room, and proved that women 
who want to vote can stillcook. Mrs, Doyle 
presided gracefully, and Mr. Garrison, Mrs. 
Churchill and Miss Eastman spoke, all wisely 
and wittily. L. B. C. 





PRACTICAL EFFECT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ON MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS, 


The opposition to Woman Suffrage is so 
largely a matter of prejudice that it totally 
ignores facts and figures. We are gravely 


informed that here, in Massachusetts, Woman 


Suffrage would consign us to the domina- 
tion of priestcraft, that our citizens of foreign 
birth would become predominant, that ignor- 
ant and demoralized women would vote early 
and often while intelligent and virtuous wo- 
men would refuse to go to the polls, &c., &c. 

It is time that this nonsense should be con- 
futed, and that the facts of the case should 
be urged upon public attention. The follow- 
ing letter and article have been addressed by 
one of our editors to every newspaper in Mas- 
sachusetts, and will, we hope, be generally 
reprinted and considered upon their merits. 
Editors af the . 

‘Equal Rights for all American citizens ir- 
respective of sex,” having been re-affirmed by 
the Republican State Convention, Woman 
Suffrage again becomes a recognized question 
in our State politics. As such it must be met 
next winter in our Legislature. I propose to 
show what it actually means. 

The United States Census for 1870 gives 
the following statistics. There were in Mas- 
sachusetts 


Native born males over 21 years of age. . ..260,324 
Foreign “ “ “ “ “ 7  sssee 832 


Native Amerivan male majority..........+ 122,492 

Of the males, however, the following num- 
ber were unable to read and write, and were 
therefore legally disqualified to vote 








Native born illiterate males over 21...... ee 2,577 
Foreign “ “ “ “ _ ee 28,343 
Bt; 00 coccccccvcecccccccescesececocecoess 30,920 


This gives us the following as the male popu- 
lation capable of voting on the present educa- 
tional and sexual qualifications 


Native born male voters.......ssseeeseees 257,747 
Foreign “ ” OF  ceccccce cece sceces 109,489 
Native American voting majority......... 148,258 


This was the actual state of facts, in 1870, 
in Massachusetts. It is still approximately 
correct, and represents, on our present voting 
basis, a native American voting majority of 
148,258. Now let us see what would be the 
effect of an extension of Suffrage to women 
upon the same terms as men. 

By the U. S. Census for 1870 there were in 
Massachusetts, 

Native born women over 21 years old..... 289,820 

Foreign “ “ o “ “ “ 

Native American female majority.....---- 139,902 

Of these females, however, the following 
number were unabie to read and write and 


Thursday afternoon. The hall was full. We , Would therefore be legally disqualified to vote. 
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Native born illiterate females over 2 peceee py 
Foreign “ e e S eens ox ’ 
nll. sccdanencguesccenecevienanseseneands 52,890 


This would leave us the following female 
population capable of voting on the present 
educational qualification: 


Native born female voters.....+++....0+++ 285.416 
Forign “ bd a TTTETTTT TT Te 101,432 


Native American female voting majority . 183,984 

Thus a law giving Suffrage to women in 
Massachusetts upon the same terms as men, 
would give us 





Native born male voters........... 257,747 

“ “ female voters......... 2>5,416 
Total native born voters......... £43,163 
Foreign born male voters......... 109,489 

“ “ female voters....... 101,432 
Total foreign born voters........ 210,921 
Native American voting majority......... 332,242 


Thus the extension of Suffrage to women 
in Massachusetts, would increase the number 
of native American voters from 257,747 to 
648,163, and would increase the native Ameri- 
can voting majority from 148,258 to 332,242. 
It would thus thoroughly Americanize the 
politics of Massachusctts. This fact explains, 
though it does not justify, the rabid virulence 
with which the Boston Pilot opposes Woman 
Suffrage. 

The Democratic party demands the re- 
peal of the educational Suffrage qualification. 
The explanation of this is found in the fact 
stated above. Of the 30,920 males over 21, 
who cannot read and write, there were 


TED BIE, cscs cercececnse cass cocncseeeees 2,577 
WOOD © ° ccccsvccccecccvecccscoscsesceces 28,343 


In other words the repeal of the educational 
qualification would give the democratic party 
as now organized, at least 28,000 additional 
votes, or in other words would give them the 
control of the State; while Woman Suffrage, 
on the other hand, would give the Republican 
party as now organized, at least one hundred 
thousand additional majority, and would there- 
by continue its supremacy. 

It will be remembered that, in 1871, the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives directed 
the Tax Commissioner to ascertain and report 
to the Legislature the number of women who 
paid taxes on property. The Report (House 
Document No. 428) states that 33,961 women 
were taxed, and that they paid in that year 
$1,927,653.11, i. e., one twelfth of the whole 
sum raised by taxation. If these 33,961 tax- 
paying women were made voters, they would 
counterbalance any supposed dangers that 
might arise from the votes of the 30,920 illit- 
erate men whom the Democrats propose to 
enfranchise. If, therefore, the extension of 
Suffrage to all women who can read and write 
seems too radical a change for our timid legis- 
lators, would it not be well to enfranchise our 
83,961 tax-paying American women? 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that I do 
not expect a political Millennium, even from 
Impartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex. I am 
not one of those who fancy they see impend- 
ing ruin in “rum, Romanism, and ignorance.” 
Iam nota ‘‘native American” in a political 
sense, nor even a partisan Republican. But 
I do believe that women born on our soil, ed- 
ucated in our free schools, members of our 
churches and readers of our newspapers, our 
own mothers, wives, sisters and daughters, 
are a thousand times better qualified to vote 
than men who cannot read and write, and 
who have no intelligent comprehension of 
political issues. Respectfully, 

Henry B, BiackwELt. 





WOMEN AND THE SCALPEL. 


Upon the title page of a recent number of 
an illustrated New York weekly, there ap- 
pears a caricature, entitled, ‘‘Fair hands 
wielding the scalpel; the beautiful ladies of 
Boston University in a grim search after 
knowledge;”’ in which a number of ladies, 
dressed in all the fashionable follies of la- 
dies who never had pluck enough to study 
medicine, are represented at work upom a 
subject, under direction of a bearded, specta- 
cled demonstrator of the male persuasion. 

Our criticisms of the caricature are, first, 
that it is not half as ‘‘grim’’ as the reality; 
second, that the ladies in Boston University 
School of Medicine, without an exception, 
are guiltless of bearing upon their persons all 
the toggery represented by the artist. They 
adopt modest, sensible, and health-promoting 
styles of dress, neither “‘loud,’’ on the one 
hand, nor dowdy on the other. Third, the 
article does injustice to fact, in representing 
the dissecting table as surrounded by only 
lady students; for the broad and generous 
platform of this school knows no distinctions 
of sex or color. Men and women stand shoul- 
der to shoulder upon every question discussed 
in the college. There are no depths of sci- 
ence explored by men to which every woman 
is not also required to descend, and no hights 
scaled by them in which women do not either 
follow or take thelead. And, to the honor of 
Boston University School of Medicine be it 
said, than in its fullest and most complete in- 
Vestigations of the most delicate questions, 
no one ever sees upon the face of any student, 
& look, or even a shadow of a look of doubt- 
ful interpretation. In this respect the school 
differs widely from many others, whose doors 
are opened to women under protest, and 
where, consequently, ‘‘male students” (I pur- 
Posely avoid saying gentlemen), exert them- 
Selves to make ladies feel that they are out 





of their proper sphere. And, lastly—the cari- 
cature misrepresents the real situation in por- 
traying the demonstrator as a gentleman. 

This chair is filled by Dr. Caroline E. Hast- 
ings, who, for ability, will compare favorably 
with the demonstrator of any full-filedged, 
high-toned, pure, unadulterated male medi- 
cal college in the land. To her, not only the 
ladies but also the gentleman of the college 
must come for the all-important instructions 
of practical demonstrations and directions 
for dissections. 

For full and complete professional educa- 
tional enfranchisement of women, reformers 
should rise up and call Boston University 
blessed. Mrs. L. G. Bepe.t. 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1875. 





EVEN BAD WOMEN HAVE RIGHTS. 


Epitors JournaL.—The Boston Herald of 
23d ult., contains the following item: 


A fine-appearing woman named Margaret 
Worthen, about twenty years of age, was ar- 
raigned on a charge of stealing sixteen yards 
of cloth, valued at $32, belonging to some 
unknown person. A protracted examination 
was had, but no evidence was elicited to show 
that the property had been stolen, no one ap- 
pearing to identify it. The principal witness 
was a pawnbroker, who failed to identify the 
woman when brought before her in the chief’s 
office as the woman who pawned the cloth at 
his place, but today be thought she was the 
woman, and on this evidence she was con. 
victed and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment in jail. Her counsel, Mr. Doherty, was 
so well satisfied that there was no case against 
her that he declined to make an argument. 


Such cases as the above should be looked 
into by the Woman Suffrage Association, who 
should employ a competent lawyer to see jus- 
tice done. I send twenty-five cents to form a 
fund for this purpose. 

When inmates are scarce at Deer Island, it 
is said that the authorities are told to arrest 
women on the streets in order to work for 
money-making contractors. In no other city 
are women arrested unless they commit an 
overt act of indecency or disorder even though 
they are prostituies. Many policemen have 
been in the pay of houses of bad repute, and 
others have taken money and accepted favors 
from these women as bribes. 

If the Woman Suffragists neglect social 
duties such as these towards their poorer sis- 
ters who are helpless, their fine talk will only 
stamp them as hypocrites, and they will lose 
their power for good. 

If something is not done to put the Muni- 
cipal Court, and all belonging to it, on a bet- 
ter foundation, there may be trouble. Things 
can yet be done quietly if the Woman Suf- 
fragists will endeavor to understand their true 
social duties, and do them. Then they can 
demand the ballot with a good grace. 

A Looker On, 

[We do not wish to underrate the wrongs 
which women often suffer from courts and 
from policemen. Nor would we fail to urge 
women to organize for the protection and re- 
formation of their helpless or fallen sisters. 
But we cannot see why this is peculiarly the 
work of Suffragists. On the contrary, we 
think the best and only sure method to re- 
lieve women from injustice, is by arming 
them with the ballot. Until they have politi- 
cal power in their hands their rights will 
never be fully recognized nor conceded. 
Meanwhile our correspondent is under pre- 
cisely the same obligation as ourselves to in- 
terfere in such cases as the above. If he has 
not done so, let him first do his own duty and 
afterwards charge others with hypocrisy for 
not having done theirs.—Eps. W. J.] 





A CONTESTED WILL. 


The contested will of the late Isaac M. Sing- 
er, the celebrated sewing machine inventor, 
is still before the Surrogate of New York. 
Mr. Singer was married to his first wife, Cath- 
erine Singer, about the year 1830. By her he 
had two children, who still survive, and for 
whom he has to some extent provided. In 
1840 he procured a divorce from Catherine, 
on the ground of adultery. He then, it seems, 
remarried, and lived with his second wife, 
and, (as she claims,) present widow, Mary 
Ann Singer, also known as Mary Ann Foster. 
By her the testator had ten children, eight of 
whom are still living, and to the latter he be- 
queaths about $2,000,000. No provision, how- 
ever, is made in the will for their mother, 
who, it is understood, was also divorced from 
the testator. Deceased went to England in 
1864, and, as is stated, commenced relations 
with the residuary legatee under the will, 
Isabella Eugenia Singer, who is never men- 
tioned in the will except as the wife of the 
testator. Since the year last named, deceased 
had lived with this lady, by whom he had six 
children, who are still living. The testator 
in the will recognizes only these latter as his 
legitimate children, and their mother as his 
wife. He leaves her a life interest in his 
English estate, estimated at $4,000,000, to- 
gether with four sixths of the residue of 
his estate in America, amounting to about 
$9,000,000. Mrs. Mary Ann Singer, who is 
represented as the rightful widow of the de- 
ceased, claims that the legacies given in the 
will to Mrs. Isabella Eugenia Singer are nu- 
gatory and void, because the latter was not 
his lawful wife, and therefore not entitled to 
dower. The counsel in the case are ex-Judge 





John K. Porter, with Charles O’Conor as ad- 
visory counsel, representing Mrs. Isabella 
Eugenia Singer; Reuben W. Van Pelt, of ‘Yon- 
kers, for Mrs. Mary Ann Singer; and J. C. 
Carter, of New York, for David Hawley, of 
Yonkers, sole surviving executor, the other 
named in the will having since died. It may 
here be stated that Mrs. Mary Ann Singer, 
who claims to be the rightful widow of the 
testator, is the only one who at present ob- 
jects to the will being admitted to probate, 
the claims of the numerous legatees having 
been amicably adjusted. 





IN MEMORIAM, | 


Hon. Amasa Waker died of paralysis on 
the 30th ult., at his home in North Brookfield, 
Mass. He was 76 years of age, and leaves the 
record of a life full of the highest kinds of 
usefulness. He was for many years a mer- 
chant in Boston. He served as representative 
in Congress and in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. He was an advocate of Anti-Slavery, 
Peace, Temperance, and Woman Suffrage. 
But his especial interest centered in the ques- 
tion of Political Economy. He wasa professor 
of that science in Oberlin College from 1842 
to 1849, and also in Amherst College in 
1861. Mr. Walker’s ‘‘Science of Wealth”’ is 
considered the best treatise which has ever 
been written on this subject, while his many 
and various contributions to the different de- 
partments of the question, have a value which 
cannot be measured. The public will hold his 
name in grateful remembrance, for the large 
public values which he has contributed to the 
permanent good of the country. Those who 
knew him as a good citizen, a goo? neighbor, 
or in the mere private relation of the family, 
where he was agood and loving husband, a 
wise and tender father, will feel his death 
like the loss of a dear personal friend. The 
larger public who knew him by his writings 
and who are among the most thoughtful and 
valuable members of society, will feel in re. 
gard to his death that ‘‘there is no product 
of human society of such supreme and incom- 
putable value as a man of high culture, pure 
heart and large brain. His private life may 
be prosperous and serene, or vexed with ad- 
versity and afflictions; yet, in either case, if 
his faculties are employed in the service of 
his fellow men, when the end comes, 


Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
xor, 


a more precious kind of thing is withdrawn 
than any other which remains in the treasu- 
ries of States.”’ 


This was truly said of Mr. WaLker. 
L. 8. 





Mrs, Lisette M. Worpven died in Auburn, 
N. Y., on the 3d inst., at 70 years of age. 

She was deeply interested in the reforms 
agitated by the advanced minds of the time, 
and gave her presence at anti-slavery meet- 
ings when it cost somewhat to be found in 
assemblies of such ill-repute. 

Sister of Mrs. Seward and sharer of her 
home, their life in Washington, during the 
darkest days of the nation, gave her many 
opportunities to pierce the sophistries of the 
enemies of human freedom with a wit which 
charmed while it demolished. 

During 15 years, the influence of these noble 
ladies at the Capitol was unique and powerful. 
Closely united, though unlike, each supple- 
mented the other; one cannot separate them. 
Severely plain in their dress, one delighted 
by her brilliant conversational powers, the 
other refreshed by a beautiful and saintly 
presence. Their hospitality graciously ac- 
knowledged all drafts. 

Thoroughly conversant with the politics of 
the day, they cheered the wearied Sumner, 
whose principles closed other homes to him, or 
discussed the cause of Woman with a dis- 
tinguished foreign guest, welcomed and glad- 
dened some lonely teacher, or listened to the 
appeal of some poor Rachel grieving for chil- 
dren enslaved. Even animals basked in the 
glow of their kindness andlove. They moved 
on the troubled sea of life, uplifting and in- 
spiring the groveling, strengthening the fal- 
tering as the brave and true-hearted can. 

One of their many beneficiaries renders this 
poor tribute of grateful appreciation to the 
great-souled woman to whom she owes much. 


E. H. 
Sherwood, N. Y. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


E1ent Cousins, or, Tue Aunt-Hitn. By 

Louisa M. Atcort. 

This is a pleasant story of a delicate little 
orphan girl with six aunts, each bent upon 
carrying out some injurious system of educa- 
tion, of her own. There is the stern aunt 
who would confine her to a boarding-school 
and subject her to hard work and hard study. 
There is the over-indulgent aunt who would 
do nothing but pet her. There is the fashion- 
able aunt who would make a fine lady of her. 
There is the melancholy aunt, under whose in- 
fluence she bids fair to become a nervous hy- 
pochondriac. From all these dangers she is 
rescued by her uncle and guardian, a stout, 
warm-hearted sensible doctor; and by health- 
ful association with eight bouncing boys, her 
cousins, upon whom her gentle ways in re- 
turn exert a beneficial influence. 

The story is told in the graphic and lively 
manner that has made Miss Alcott so deserv- 











edly popular with the young, and with that 
general vein of good sense which has met 
with wide approval from their parents and 
guardians. It is quite as good in its way as 
“Little Women” only there is not so much of 
it. Itis better than the ‘Old Fashioned Girl.” 
And this is praise enough for one book. It 
is well illustrated and will be eagerly sought 
by the great army of little people who have 
had so much pleasure and profit from Miss 
Alcott’s books. 8. E. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

China is about to build her first railroad. 

Twenty-two female clerks have been dis- 
missed from the patent office. 

The mother of Evangelist Moo-y was a del- 
egate to the Unitarian Convention at Brattle- 
borough recently. 

A despatch from Virginia City says mat- 
ters are much more cheerful. The women 
are doing nobly in relieving the distress. 

Jesse Pomeroy’s mother visited him in jail 
on Thursday, it being the first time she had 
been allowed to see him for several months. 

We are informed by citizens of Fort Fair- 
field, Maine, that the recent lecture delivered 
there by Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford, was exceeding- 
ly well received. ' 

A Society of ladies known as the Wide 
Awakes, has been organized in Newport, R. I., 
and its members meet weekly at different 
houses for social entertainment. 

Every plan for establishing a system of 
public schools in Texas has thus far been vot- 
ed down by the democratic majority in the 
constitutional convention of that state. 

The Missouri Woman Suffrage Association 
have appointed Mrs. J. B. Henderson, Mrs. 
A. Sharman and Mrs. George D. Hall their 
delegates to the Annual Meeting, New York, 
Nov. 17. 


The Temperance Convention which Iowa 
conservative Presbyterian women held in 
Des Moines, Oct. 19, 20, 21, was one of 
the glorious good forward moves women are 
making in that State. 


Mrs. Mary Ambrose, wife of the late Hon, 
Philip Fastman, died at Saco, Oct. 17, aged 
seventy-four years. She was the sister of 
Mrs. Amasa Walker, of Brookfield, Mass., 
who died in July last. 


Thirty colored ladies of Detroit have a se- 
cret social and literary society. They have 
just fitted up an elegant room for their meet- 
ings, which they call *‘the Queen of Sheba’s 
royal council chamber.” 


The proceedings of the Third District Court 
of Utah, ordering the imprisonment of Brig- 
ham Young until the $9500 alimony is paid by 
him to Eliza Young, has been brought to the 
attention of the Attorney-General. 


Mrs. Francis Titus, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
has recently completed a book on the life of 
the’ venerable colored woman, Sojourner 
Truth. It is ready for the press, and two 
hundred copies of the book will be issued at 
once by the Adventists’ publishing house. 


The New Jersey Suffragists have chosen nine 
delegates to the Annual Meeting, November 
17th. Mrs. Deborah L. Butler, Mary Peebles, 
Susan C. Waters, Mary F. Davis, H. W. 
Johnson, Mr. Stacey Taylor, Judge P. P. 
Good, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Mrs. C. C. 
Hussey. 


In the House of Representatives we rejoice 
to nete the defeat of many of our strongest 
opponents—among others of Codman of Bos- 
ton, Rice of Worcester, Phillips of Salem, 
and a host of Anti-Suffrage Democrats. 
The outlook for Suffrage in the House is de- 
cidedly favorable. 


At a meeting of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association, held at Augusta, Oct. 25, 
the following persons were elected delegates 
to the Annual Meeting in New York: 

Mrs. A. F. Greely, Ellsworth; Mrs. W. W. Rice, 
Thomaston; Mrs. Judge Dickerson, Belfast; Mrs. 
Clara Hapgood Nash, Col. Falls; Mrs. Partington, 
Portland; Mrs. C. V. Crossman, Bangor; Miss El- 
eanor Lawrence, Gardiner. 

The number of dwelling-houses in this State 
is 267,223; dwellings occupied, 255,518; dwell- 
ings unoccupied, 11,705; number of families, 
858,951; ratable polls, 449,633; number of al- 
iens, 78,691. The number of males in the 
State is 794,284 and of females 857,368, show- 
ing that the preponderance of females is 


63,084. 


The Woman’s Mutual Aid Association of 
Tremont Temple gave its second annual din- 
ner in the Meionaon last week, and the 
gathering was a most successful affair. About 
five hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down 
to dinner. Rev. Dr. Lorimer entertained the 
company witha series of humorous readings, 
while a recitation was given by Miss Nellie 
Leavitt. 


It is capable of demonstration that a thou- 
sand farmers in any district will accumulate 
as much property in a life-time as a thousand 
merchants and manufacturers, on an equal 
capital. But in the case of the merchants, 
the fifty who will attract attention, have the 
larger proportion of the wealth accumulated; 
while in the case of the farmers the accumu- 
lations are more equally divided. 





In our account of the proceedings of the 
Third Woman's Congress held Oct. 13, 14, 
and 15, in Syracuse, several valuable essays 
and addresses were unavoidably omitted for 
want of the manuscripts. We print this week 
those of Miss Graceanna Lewis, of Media, Pa., 
and Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, of Dubuque, 
Iowa. Next week we shall publish those of 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Doggett, Miss Eastman 
and others. 

Here’s a chance: A Chicago girl says, ‘‘I 
ath proud to say that, though I am an heiress 
of over $3,000,000, I understand housekeeping 
in all its departments thoroughly. I am nine- 
teen, but have never been in love or even had 
a fancy for any one; but should a man that I 
love ever offer himself to me I would say, 
‘Yes,’ though he had but $600 a year, and, 
remembering the happy married life of my 
sister in spite of poverty, I should feel as- 
sured of happiness.’’ 


At astated meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, held at their rooms, 700 Arch 
Street, the following persons were appointed 
delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, to be held 
in New York, Nov. 17 and 18; 


Hannah Estelle, John K. Wildman, Matilda Hind- 
man, Gulielma M. Jones, Passmore Williamson, 
Mercy K. Williamson, Ada C. Bowles, Dinah Men- 
denhall, Maggie Campton, Sarah C. Hallowell, El- 
len M. Child, Mary Grew, Sarah H. Pierce, Chas. G. 
Ames, Fanny B Ames, Joseph C. Turner, Eliza 8. 
Turner, Lelia Patridge. 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Woman’s Temperance League was held in 
Concord, N. H., on the 28th ult., the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nathaniel White, in the chair, 
The morning session was devoted mainly to 
business, and the afternoon to reports of the 
Secretary, Mrs. Sarah L. Adams, and several 
committees. In the evening the League held 
a public meeting in White’s Opera House, 
and listened to remarks from several promi- 
nent clergymen and others. The meeting was 
fully attended. 


Woman Suffragists may well rejoice at the 
election to the Senate of Messrs. Loring, Fiske, 
Ginnodo, Palmer, Fitz, Neal, Harwood, Hunt, 
and other warm friends of Suffrage, and also 
at the withdrawal or defeat of Edson, Fuller, 
Gatchell, Hudson, Hyde, Hawes, Ingalls, 
Jones, Lovering, Orcutt, Parmenter, Phillips, 
Rymes, Smith, Snow, Stone, Tolland, Tufts, 
Verry, Wardwell and Wiley. No less than 
twenty opponents of Woman Suffrage have 
been displaced from the Senate, one half of 
the entire number. Only eight Senators out 
of the twenty-seven who voted against Wo- 
man Suffrage last year, have been re-elected. 
This is very encouraging. 

The friends of a just extension of the Suf- 
frage to Women do not seem to understand 
the situation. ..... The question of the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women is one of the 
gravest that can be entertained by any politi- 
cal community. It arouses at once prejudices 
which are coeval with civilized society, tradi- 
tions which have the force of fundamental 
principles, and a hostility which is held to 
be instinctive and universal. Moreover, it is 
a question of pure reason, and in that differs 
from other political measures and proposi- 
tions, which have a' ways brute force behind 
them. There is no conceivable change in the 
political order at orice so radical and so diffi- 
cult.—Harpers Weekly 


The following persons have been appointed 
delegates to the Annual Meeting, from the 
State of New York: 


Elizabeth Underhiil, Rebecca A. Morse, Abbie R. 
Filley, Ruth O. DeLamater, Hester M. Poole, Mary 
A. Newton, Harriet W. Farnsworth, Eliza Merwin, 
New York; Benjamin Starbuck, Mrs. J. KE. B 
Troy; Elizabeth Smith Miller, Geneva; C. D. B. 
Mills, Syracuse; D. Newton Pettengill, Clarendon; 
Geo. W. Taylor, North Collins; Hon. Wilkes Angell, 
Ellicottville; Mrs. A. A. Allen, Alfred; Mary M, 
Stevens, East Randolph; Ellen A. Martin, James- 
town; Helen Tracy Myers, Frewsburg; Mrs. G. M. 
Dewey, Byron; Mrs. A. F. Buker, Miss Laura Beech- 
er, Mrs. 8. S. Boggs, Mrs. E. T. Brockway, Mra. C. 
E. Brockway, Mrs. Paul Bunker, Mrs. M. L Catlin, 
Rev. Jno. W. Chadwick, Mra. F. W. Cogswell, 
Brooklyn; Hon. G. W. Curtis, Mrs. Mary F. Davis, 
New York; Mrs. E. De La Vergne, Mrs. S. M. El- 
ong, | no A. _ _ _ soe Se 

rg, Brooklyn; Mrs. H. Gaston, Greenpoint, L. L.; 
Mise ° Gooding, Mrs. C. B. Honsel, Mrs.L.C. Hollo- 
way, Mr. Thomas Harland, Mrs, I. Harland, Brook. 
lyn; Mr. Jno. UV. Hicks, Old Westbury, L. L; Mr, 
bd Leonard, Mrs. M. D. Leonard, Mrs. C. G. Lap- 
ham, Mrs. H. 8. Lassen, Mrs. Dr. A. W. Lines, Mrs. 
Mary Manning, Prof. Maria Mitchell, Dr. Chapin 
Minard, Dr. 5. R. Ormiston, Mrs. 8. M. Parsons, 
Mrs. J. Perot, Miss Christiana Rounds, Miss 8. L. 
Stilson, Mrs. &. H. Van Nuise, Miss M. E. Woods, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. H.8. White, Syracuse; Miss J.C. 
White, Miss 8. D. White, Mrs. M. A. Young, Brook- 


lyn. 





“BUSINESS NOTICES, — 


A Good Time Coming. 
Though many of the times complain, 
And think their lot is very hard, 
These “clouds” not always shall remain, 
If they this simple rule regard: 
To every one around be “true,” 
And strive the friend of all to be; 
“As you'd have others be to you,” 
And better days ere long you'll see; 
Be prudent if your Boys need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
And “Dress” them at George A. Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


A Favorable Notoriety.—The good reputa- 
tion of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” for the relief 
of Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, has given 
them a favorable notoriety. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 





Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 
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POETRY. 


WILLFUL SUMMER. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Out in the woods, 
A little while ago, 
I heard Summer crying 
Very soft and low— 
Crying and scolding; 
Or it sounded so. 
“Don’t bid me leave yet,” 
Said she, whimpering, 
“I overslept myself 
Somehow in Spring. 
Haven't had my time out, 
Haven't done a thing. 
“Only half my berries 
Ripened in the beds; 
Only half my roses 
Bloomed white and reds; 
See the poor, belated things 
Hanging down their heads. 
“Shall I hurry off, then, 
Leaving them to die, 
Autumn standing at the door, 
With his frosty eye— 
Autumn, chuckling as he kills? 
No, my sweets, not I. 
“TI shall stay awhile yet; 
Don’t tell me nay, 
Don’t bid me to be good, 
Minding what you say. 
Mothtr Nature, two weeks more 
I must have my way.” 
Will she linger, think you, 
Keeping thus her word, 
Daring frosty Autumn? 
Don’t be absurd. 
How can I tell you, dears? 
For no more I heard, 


—Independent. 
NEWPORT STUDIES. 
BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 














I. 
As one who hopes in vain, day after day, 
To win at last a love refused before, 
I heard the longing sea upon the shore 
Weaving its lace-like drapery of spray; 
Bringing it to each dull rock, bare and gray, 
That cold with proud indifference evermore, 
The delicate gift to cruel fringes tore, 
Casting it idly in disdain away. 
O sea, I said, thou canst not hope to draw 
All hearts to thee; the love that is our due 
Will come to us by love’s magnetic law 
Without our quest; to thine own self be true, 
Heedless of any other's light caprice; 
Then in thy soul shall dwell a changeless peace, 
Il. 
With rythmic flow along the silent shore, 
I know at last the rising of the sea 
Slowly and patiently will bring to me 
The same fair gifts it always brought before. 
Teach us, O sea, our restless hearts implere, 
The law of single self-sufficiency 
That holds thee in thy motion steadily 
So trne to thine own self forevermore! 
And the sea rose to answer me, and said: 
“Not in myself I seek what thou wouldst ‘prize! 
By one who walks above me I am led— 
My queen and mistress in the distant skies. 
Why should I heed my own heart’s light caprice? 
In loyalty to her is changeless peace!” 
—Exchange. 


COMFORT IN THE NIGHT. 
BY JEAN INGELOW, 


She thought by heaven’s high wall that she did stray, 
Till she beheld the everlasting gate; 

And she climbed up to it, to long and wait. 

Feel with her hands (for it was night), and lay 

Her lips to it with kisses; thus to pray 

That it might open to her desolate. 

And lo! it trembled—lo! her passionate 

Crying prevailed. A little, little way 

It opened: there fell out a thread of light, 

And she saw winged wonders move within; 

Also she heard sweet talking as they meant 

To comfort her. They said: “Who comes to-night 
Shall one day certainly an entrance win;” 

Then the gate closed and she awoke content. 

— Selected. 














For the Woman’s Journal. 
MRS. LANDON’S CLOSET. 


BY ROMELIA L. CLAPP, 


Little Mrs. Landon sat one afternoon, with 
her sewing, at her front window. A noise in 
the street attracted her attention. A burly 
expressman had stopped at her door, and was 
hauling over his packages, while the sedate 
looking shaggy dog, who was comfortably re- 
clining on the cushion of the seat, regarded 
his movements with watchful interest. 

“Oh dear!”’ she exclaimed, “If Edward has 
sent up anything more from down town, I 
really don’t know where I shall put it.” 

The man, having found what he was look- 
ing for, lifted out two boxes, and set them 
down on the pavement witha bang. Having 
examined the cards attached to each, he com- 
pared them with the number of the house; 
this proving satisfactory, he reached down a 
large blank book from the high seat, and 
leaving the dog in charge, (who was now on 
his feet, with his ears erect, and his whole 
being on the alert for any stray pilferer or 
meddler,) he stepped briskly to the door, and 
rang the bell as if he were sent about in the 
bell-hanging interest. 

Maggie, the cook, ran to the door, and ina 
moment more brought the receipt book to 
Mrs. Landon, in which she signed her name in 


her distinct English hand. ‘Coffee, mum, and | 


a box of assorted pickles,” said Maggie. ‘‘The 
man says they are, and I'll go and bring them 
right in. Shall I, mum?”’ 
"Yes, Maggie; but I haven’t an idea where 
I can put them.” 
The fact was, that the Landons, having oc- 
' Casion to move from their large house in the 
country, to the city, being anxious to avoid 


the care and burden of housekeeping in the 
ordinary way, had concluded to try the exper- 
iment of living on a flat. After a long and 
tedious search, they succeeded in securing 
one, just before the first of May. ‘Such a 
dear little apartment, so sunny and cosy,” 
and it was no wonder that in the weariness 
attendant on the dispiriting labor of house- 
hunting, they did not notice its woful lack of 
closets. 

It was not until they had moved in, that 
the question came up, which seemed so easy 
to ask but proved so difficult to answer, 
‘*Where are we to put our things?” Although 
they had disposed of much of their large fur- 
niture, much remained. Books and pictures, 
busts and bijouterie, bronzes and brackets, 
had accumulated in the years of their house- 
keeping, and which they could not lightly part 
with. Long and serious family consultations 
had been necessary to plan economy of space. 
The ingenuity of each had been required to 
invent closets in every available corner, 
shelves, sets of patent hooks, shoe-bags, box- 
es to fit into the windows and upholstered 
like divans—every thing they could devise 
had been brought into requisition. Still Mrs. 
Landon was cramped for room. Even the 
china used in the dining room had to be kept 
in the kitchen closét, for lack of better accom- 


modation. d 
The only other closet on the flat was in 


the hall, and to this Maggie referred when 
she exclaimed, after a moment’s meditation, 

‘‘Well, mum, I expect they must go into 
your closet.” 

In this closet Mrs. Landon kept her sheets 
and towels and table cloths; here she stowed 
away her pickles, jellies, and preserves. On 
one shelf she kept her best dresses and her 
fluted skirts, on another her pies and her cake 
box. On the floor were two trunks; one on 
the top of the other, in which the children’s 
and her own summer clothes were stowed 
away in winter, and their winter things in 
summer. There was no other place for her 
piece bags and rolls of carpet left over, too 
good to throw away, but very inconvenient 
to keep. When her mince meat was made 
and put into jars, there was no other place 
for that. 

It was a mathematical puzzle to get any 
thing out of it, or into it; and to do so, space 
had to be calculated to a nicety, for, if by 
any means the button or scrap boxes should 
be misplaced an inch, the cake box wouldn’t 
fit in on the other side; and to get at the bun- 
dle laid aside for the newsboys, four paper 
boxes and three packages had to be carefully 
removed. If by any chance the article re- 
quired was (as it almost always was,) at the 
bottom of the pile, and Mrs. Landon in the 
least bit of a hurry, the things had a most 
perplexing fashion of toppling over, and pro- 
ducing chaos at a moment’s warning. When- 
ever this closet was “‘put to rights,’’ it was 
like going out on an exploring expedition. 
Many things, mourned as lost, were found to 
have been thrust in here. Many forgotten 
household comforts and ornaments were fished 
out of its dark corners, but after congratulat- 
ing themselves on the restoration of their 
treasures, they were obliged, for want of 
other room, to remand them back to the clos- 
et, and lock them up again. 

We cannot wonder, then, at the rueful 
countenance with which Mrs. Landon looked 
first at her bulk and then at her space, when 
Maggie made this suggestion. 

After some moments of deep study, she 
concluded that she might move things a little 
closer, and by unpacking the box of pickles, 
and standing the bottles on the floor in differ- 
ent places, she could get them all in, which 
she accomplished, at last, to the intense ad 
miration of Maggie, who exclaimed: 

‘*Well, mum, I raly do believe that if the 
master had a sint a barrel of flour instead, 
you'd a got that in as well.” 

When Mr. Landon came home that evening, 
his wife said to him: 

“My dear, we really must look for a more 
commodious home. It is demoralizing to live 
in this way. We are so cramped and wedged 
in, that I dread seeing anything new coming 
into the house.. My wardrobe is fairly stuffed, 
and my bureau drawers full, while papers 
and strings accumulate toan alarming degree.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Landon, in his airy way, 
‘“‘we musn’t have so many things. We all 
buy much more than we need.” 

This from Mr. Landon, who never came 
into the house without a package, made the 
little woman open her eyes with astonishment. 
Her husband went on: 

‘Let us begin to-night, and clear out that 
closetinthe hall. By getting rid of many use- 
less articles which are there, we shall have a 
good deal of spare room. We must retrench 
and reduce, my dear, and that will make it 
all right.’’ 

After dinner, the work commenced in ear- 
nest, Mr. Landon took off his coat, and with 





great alacrity unlocked the closet door and 
took a survey. 

“In the first place,’ said he, ‘‘we’ll have 
those old boards carried down to the cellar; 
they’ll make grand kindling wood.” 

“Why, papa,’”’ said George, with flashing 
eyes, “those are my black walnut and span- 
ish cedar mouldings. I wouldn’t have them 
burned up for a good deal.” 

“Oh! very well,”’ said his father, ‘we'll 


snug them up a little closer in the corner, and 
let them remain. This old box of papers cer- 
tainly is of no use to any one. Let Maggie 
throw it out right away into the ash barrel.” 

“Oh! oh!” shouted little Eddie, in alarm, 
‘don’t you see, papa, that is my panorama?” 

“Is that a panorama?” said Mr, Landon. 
‘*Why, I never should have suspected it. But 
you don’t want it, do you? It can’t be worth 
anything.” 

“Oh, papa! of course it is,’’ said the little 
boy, in such a tone of earnestness that the 
father’s and mother’s eyes met an instant, 
and the “panorama” remained. Returning 
to the business of clearing up, Mr. Landon 
made another attempt. 

‘‘Maggie,”’ said he, “gather up these old 
newspapers, and carry them off to make your 
fire with in the morning.”’ 

At this Eddie rushed into the parlor where 
his sister Clara was serenely practicing on the 
piano. ‘Clara,’ he cried, ‘‘if you don’t want 
your things thrown away, you'd better come 
out here and see to them.” 

“Ah, papa,” said Clara, coming into the 
hall, ‘you didn’t know that these were my 
pressed ferns and forest leaves,’’ picking up 
the package of papers as she spoke, blowing 
off the dust and straightening the strings. 
‘Please put them up very carefully, for I 
shall want to decorate the parlor with them 
at Christmas;’’ so saying, she laid them on 
Mr. Landon’s two outstretched palms, who, 
with a smile and a sigh, laid them back on 
the top of the trunks. 

Lifting the cover from a box on one of the 
shelves, he exclaimed, ‘‘Now here is some- 
thing nobody wants,—little bundles of rags, 
only fit te throw into the rag bag.”’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Landon, you are mistaken,” 
said his wife, ‘‘that is my piece box. I 
couldn't possibly do without that; but here is 
a box of old shoes on the floor, we might 


sort them out. 
‘*Ah,”’ said Mr. Landon, anxiously, ‘those 


are mine. Don’t you see, my dear, here are 
my thick boots and my thin boots, and the 
boots I am breaking in, and my slippers and 
my Oxford ties, my rubbers, my sandals and 
my arctics. Oh,noindeed! I couldn’t spare 
a single pair.” 

And so they went on. A basket of stones, 
which Eddie called his “‘minerals,’’ had hung 
on the same nail for months, without being 
looked at; but they were too precious to part 
with. Worsteds and work baskets, patterns 
and scraps which Mr. Landon called ‘‘trum- 
pery,’’ was held on to with great tenacity by 
Mrs. Landon, while he fought valiantly for 
the safety of old books, maps and pamphlets 
which she pronounced “rubbish.” 

Progress at this rate was slow. It is but 
human to cling to one’s peculiar individuali- 
ties. At last, however, the evening was 
spent, and the closet rearanged; but beside 
an additional bundle for the newsboys, the 
closet was as full as ever; and until the mil- 


‘lennium of living shall come, when landlords 


shall build apartments for the comfort and 
convenience of their tenants as well as to be 
a source of income to themselves, the Landons 
will still be obliged to practice a nice calcula- 
tion in the bestowment of their goods, a con- 
stant warfare against their accumulation, and 
an infinite deal of patience, skill and persever- 
ance in keeping every thing in its own place. 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


TWO WOMEN’S WRONGS. 


BY INEZ IRVING. 


Mabel Latimer sat in her room, with an- 
guish mirrored in her large dark eyes, and in 
an attitude suggestive of a terrible mental 
struggle. 

For several months she had been the be- 
trothed of Hamilton Manning, and with an 
unreasoning idolatry which was a part of her 
nature, had laid her whole heart at his feet 
only to be awakened to fear that her idol was 
base common clay. 

She smoothed out a letter which she had 











annihilate it, and re-read it: 


“Miss Latimer:—You need not fondly 
dream that you are the only one on whom 
Hamilton Manning bestows his affection. I 
am his affianced wife, and do not you dare to 
raise claims superior to mine, for, by the deep 
love for him that burns in my heart and for 
which I would peril my soul, you shall never 
wed him. Fiorence West.” 


Mabel read the wild outburst in amazement; 
its extravagance showed that it came from a 
tortured heart. There was an undertone of 
love deeper, and more absorbing than her own, 
and the conflict in her breast between her af- 
fection for him and her fears of his unworthi- 
ness was terrible. She had heard ere this, 
vague rumors that Manning was not the one 
to whom Mabel Latimer, the true, high-souled, 
beautiful woman, should give her hand, and 
the rumors had slightly disturbed her, but the 
subtle fascination of his smile, and the fine 
deference of his manner towards her, had ban- 
ished the haunting fear and left her mind for 
a time free from suspicion, but this letter had 
aroused the slumbering doubt into tenfold life. 

A ring at the door-bell. She has forgotten 
in her bewildered state of mind that Hamil- 
ton is to call on her this very afternoon, until 
her little sister entering the room tells her ab- 





ruptly that—‘*Mr. Manning is here and has 
asked for you.” 


crushed in her slender fingers as if she would |" 





Her resolve is quickly taken; she will not 
bear longer this torturing uncertainty. 

‘*Tell him I will be down in a few moments.” 

She rose mechanically, and bathed her face 
and arranged her hair, with a feeling that 
somehow she had lived years since she last 
met him, though it had only been a week. 

As she entered the parlor with a firm step 
he started up to meet her with a glad smile 
and outstretched hands; but the smile van- 
ished as she motioned him aside and, with 
only a formal “good evening,” handed him 
the letter. 

Every vestige of color died out of his face 
as he read, and Mubel, watching him, knew 
with a dreary sense of certainty that the let- 
ter was not a mere idle play of words. 

‘*Hamilton,”’ she said, in cold, hard tones, so 
unlike the tender, caressing ones she had so 
lately used, ‘‘can it be possible that you have 
been coming to me with words of love? that 
I have been contaminated by your caresses 
when you have all the time been acting a 
base two-sided deception ?” 

At first, the power of speech seemed gone. 
He felt as he had never felt before in her 
presence, the personal purity and truth of the 
woman before him, and dared not utter a 
falsehood, while the truth would ruin him 
forever in her eyes. 

‘Your actions answer me,”’ she said; ‘‘an 
innocent man would hold up his head proudly 
and deny it. Ido not wish to prolong the in- 
terview.’’ And she moved towards the door, 
but with a sudden step forward he arrested 
her. 

‘*Mabel, dear Mabel, do not judge me too 
harshly. I swear I love only you, but I—well 
—I amused myself with this girl awhile, it 
never interfered with my love for you; that 
was a thing apart, and she—a shadow had 
crossed her fair fame ere I saw her,” and he 
attempted to take her hand. 

Mabel’s eyes flashed fire, as the situation 
burst upon her mind. Her anger towards the 
unknown writer was supplanted by a tender 
pity. 

**Do you dare stand there and tell me cool- 
ly that you are breaking the heart, and ruin- 
ing the life of one—my sister-woman, and 
that because her life has been shadowed by 
some other as base as yourself, you think it 
no harm to drag her down still farther? And 
you call it ‘amusement!’ It only means to 
you the gratification of your baser nature for 
a few brief weeks. To her it means a wild, 
ungovernable love for you which would have 
been her salvation had you won it honorably 
and returned it, but which will now, I fear, be 
her ruin,”’ 

He stood looking crest-fallen. Oh, for ten 
thousand such women to arise and avenge the 
wrongs of their sex! 

‘‘No, Hamilton Manning, never while one 
spark of womanhood remains in my heart 
will I countenance such weakness. Other wo- 
men may smile on such as you, if they choose. 
I owe it to myself and my sex to maintain the 
dignity of womanhood. Once more, adieu 
forever.”’ 

He stood as one stunned as she swept from 
the room, a living, indignant protest against 
the crying social evil. Once in her own room 
her grand courage gave way, and she wept 
bitter tears over her shattered idol, while he 
left the house a sadder man than when he en- 
tered, for he had loved her, 

One evening on his return to his room, he 
found among his letters the following: 

**Dear HamiLton:—For the love of heaven 
won't you come to me! For days I have 
longed for your presence; you are not surely 
going to break the solemn =< you made 
to me so short a time past! By the disgrace 
which threatens me I entreat you to make me 


your wife, or my love for you will be my 
ruin.”’ 

“Confound the girl!” thought Manning, 
stifling the first thought of pity for the girl 
who loved “not wisely but too well.’ ‘This 
is a pretty fix. I'll get myself out of the way 
for a time, but she shall know how I have beer 
served through that letter she sent.” 

And this was what the waiting heart re- 
ceived: 

“T hope you are satisfied, now that you 
have been the cause of breaking off my en- 
eon with a woman whom I loved madly, 

evotedly. Have this for your comfort, you 
are not the gainer by it. You need not ex- 
pect to see me. I leave tonight for distant 
parts.” 

The harsh, cruel letter reached her as she 
waited for his visit, and it seemed to turn her 
heart to stone. Day by day she carried 
around this crushing weight, compared to which 
the suffering of Mabel was as a feather, until 
the silent, innocent witness of her misplaced 
love saw the light, and she wept the first 
tears she had shed since that cruel letter, as 
she looked upon its face. Ah, the first deli- 
eate flush of purity was gone, it is true, but 
womanhood was not wholly destroyed. You 
without sin, cast the first stone. 

But the world, not understanding, all point- 
ed their finger, and her relatives, even, gath- 
ered their skirts, and passed by on the other 
side until, broken-hearted and discouraged, 
she took her child in her arms and went out 
into the world. Journeying day after day, 
asking for shelter and to be allowed some- 
thing todo, which was ever denied her, she 
wandered on to tlhe town where Mabel Lati- 
mer lived, and to which she had directed her 
letter. 





The wild ecstasy of passion which had in. 
spired her to write that letter had passed, and 
she thought remorsefully, “If I knew where 
she lived I would go to her and ask her for. 
giveness and then lie down and die.” 

I think her good angel directed her, for 
knocking at the back door of a white, vine. 
embowered house, who should chance to open 
it but Mabel, who was passing through the 
kitchen? 

With a tender pity quivering in her tone, 
she stooped over the exhausted form seated 
in the doorway and asked—‘‘My poor girl who 
are you, and cannot I do something for you?” 

The kindness of the tone and words touched 
the tear fountain in the breast of Florence 
West. “I am a poor outcast,” she sobbed, 
“were it not for my child I should long to 
die.” 

Some subtle suggestion flashed across Ma- 
bel’s mind. ‘What is your name?” she 
asked. 

‘Florence West.”’ 

‘And this—this is his work,”’ she thought 
aloud, ‘‘can it be possible! look up at me, I 
am Mabel Latimer.” 

It was now Florence’s turn to be surprised, 
“Oh, Miss Latimer,” she said, gazing up at 
the pale handsome face of the girl who stood 
there in the physical and moral beauty of a 
true womanhood, ‘I have wanted to see you 
so much, to ask your forgiveness for the un- 
womanly letter you received from me. I wag 
desperate, I loved himso. I heard your name 
and place of residence and wrote madly.” 

“I have to thank you for it; it opened my 
eyes to the true character of the man I then 
loved. Not for worlds would I be his wife.” 

She assisted the exhausted girl into the 
house, and into a comfortable room, and did 
allin her power to alleviate her sufferings, 
But grief and care had worn her out, and in 
a few days she passed to another life where, 
let us hope, such as she find rest. Mabelstood 
and looked upon the still face which had 
been beautiful in brighter days, but was now 
so worn and sad, and murmured: 


**Touch her not scornfully 
Think of her mournfully 
Gently and tenderly 
Past all dishonor 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful.”’ 


Mabel adopted the child, who was very 
beautiful, and called her Florence, and, in af- 
ter life, she met one tender and true, who 
would scorn to act the part of betrayer toany 
woman, with whose life hers blended until the 
two ‘‘flowed in perfect rhyme.”’ 








KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 


A few weeks ago a report of the Committee 
on Public Instruction came down to the Com- 
mon Council to be accepted, in concurrence 
affirming that it was inexpedient to furnish 
additional accommodations for the Kinder- 
garten Schools recently established by the 
School Committee. The followiug interesting 
debate ensued: 


Mr. Fitrzoeratp of Ward 7.—I would like 
to know from the Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Instruction the reason why this re- 
port was made. 

Mr. Pace of Ward 9.—The Committee on 
Public Instruction gave quite a lengthy hear- 
ing to the friends of the kindergarten school 
system, and listened to their arguments very 
patiently. From the best information they 
received, the kindergarten system was a nur- 
sery on a large scale; that is about the idea 
of it. It consists entirely of object teaching. 
The children who attend these schools are 
from three to seven years old. There is one 
in operation in the city at present, and it has 
been the source of a great deal of annoyance, 
and there has been a great deal of clashing 
with the primary schools in the same district, 
the master of which stated that it prevented 
children from attening his school, and that 
they would go to the kindergarten in prefer- 
ence. Another reason is that to attempt to 
establish kindergarten schools, with twenty 
pupils in each, for the accommodation of the 
entire city, is absurd; for in whatever loca- 
tion you establish these schools, they will be 
attended only by favorite pupils who can ob- 
taM admission, and there will be twenty ap- 

licants for every vacancy. It seemed to the 
Gomnenlates that it was a system of instruction 
which the city of Boston had no business to 
go into, and that it was one of those imprac- 
ticable ideas which are constantly coming 
from the School Board. 

Mr. F1TzGERALD of Ward 7,—The Chairman 
of the Committee seems to try to make the 
Council believe that the masters of the prima- 
ry schools are opposed to the establishment 
of kindergarten schools. Now, sir, the very 
opposite is the fact. The Superintendent of 
the Public Schools speaks in the highest 
terms of the establishment and working of 
the kindergarten system as carried on in the 
school in Somerset Street, which is attended 
by the children of wealthy and respectable 

arents. It has worked admirably, and in his 
final report of the last year he recommended 
the establishment of additional kindergarten 
schools in localities where parents were 60 
poor that the location of such a school there 
would be an inducement to the children to g0 
toit. The object of the order, as propose 
by the School Board, if they obtain the nec- 
essary accommodations, is to establish kinder- 

arten schools at the North End, at South 

oston, in the vicinity of the South Cove, and 
elsewhere in localities where children that 
don’t like to attend school may be benefited. 
It is true, as he says, that the method of 
teaching in the kindergarten schools is alto- 
gether different from that in ourschools; it 18 
a method by which children are taught per 
spective and a knowledge of things without 
knowing that they are taught. They are 
amused and instructed at the same time, and 
Mr. Philbrick very strongly recommended the 
establishment of those schools. The kinder- 
garten system is a mere experiment, and is In 
its infancy yet; but the establishment of the 
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in Somerset Street has been very success- 
fal, instead of what the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee would have us believe. 

Mx. Pace of Ward 9—One of the strongest 
reasons why they should not be granted is the 
limited number which each school can accom- 
modate. The Secretary of the Kindergarten 
Committee, Miss Hale, stated that the teach- 
er could only take care of twenty scholars for 
three hours a day. The salary of each teach- 
er is the same as is that of the teachers in the 
regular grammar schools, $800 a year. Now 
if only twenty scholars can be accommodated 
for three hours a day, in Ward 7, in South 
Boston and Dorchester, Roxbury and the 
North End, making eighty scholars in the en 
tire city, I think it is so small a portion of the 
scholars to be accommodated that the expense 
is very much more than the benefit derived 


from it. 

Mr. Firzceratp of Ward 7—It may be 
pertinent at this time to read from the last 
annual report of Mr. John D. Philbrick, form- 
erly Superintendent of Schools, which I will 
consider a sufficient argument in reply to the 
statement of the chairman, which shows that 
the pupils in the district have increased rather 
than diminished. 

“The kindergarten training is designed for 
children from three to seven years of age, and 
it does not include the use of books, or read- 
ing, or writing, in any form. The instruction 
is all oral. It is calculated especially to stim- 
ulate the pupils to self-activity. Its aim is to 
produce an harmonious development of all the 
powers and faculties of the child, physical, 
mental and spiritual. The self-activity of the 
pupils is largely promoted by systematized 
plays, and by a variety of delicate handiwork, 
valling into exercise the artistic taste, the in- 
yentive powers, the mechanical ingenuity, the 

faculty of observation and the patience of the 
pupils. The earnest advocates of the system 
urge its adoption as a permanent part of our 
system of schools, and the immediate estab- 
lishment of kindergarten schools in all parts 
of the city. Ihave to own that while I think 
the system contains many invaluable elements, 
which I am anxious to see applied universally 
in the first stages of school education, I am 

not yet prepared torecommend so radical a step 
as that proposed. But I am quite confident 
that it would be well to increase the experi- 
mental schools to three or four at once, locat- 
ing some of them among the poorest classes of 
children. The present school is mostly com- 

osed of children from well-to-do families. 

his system has been considerably spread in 
different countries of Europe through the la- 
bors of its originator, F. Froebel, and the 
Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow, a lady of great 
energy and ability, who has devoted herself 
to the continuation of his work. But it has 
not yet in its entirety received the sanction of 
the real pedagogical authority of Germany. 
It is more in favor in Austria than in Ger- 
many. I was informed, while in Prussia last 
autumn, that the official pedagogical confer- 
ence which had just been held in Berlin, com- 
posed of about twenty of the leading educa- 
tors of the kingdom, declined to recommend 
its adoption by the Government, at present, as 
an element of the public school.system. My 
own opinion is that, whether it shall be judged 
best or not to substitute the kindergarten in 
all its integrity for the lower classes of our 
primary schools, much of the spirit, aims and 
methods of the system may with advantage 
be introduced into our primary schools.” 

The School Board simply asked that they 
should get sufficient accommodations to estab- 
lish schools in localities I have described, and 
carry out the representations of Mr. Philbrick 
in his last annual report, and I would give 
more for the opinion of Mr. Philbrick than I 
would for that of any master who is afraid of 
those schools being established in those local- 
ities, and who would care more for the number 
of scholars in his district than for the benefit 
derived from the system. 

Mr. Wuitmore of Ward 4—I am very 
much surprised at the arguments brought for- 
ward by the gentleman from Ward 7, which 
are mainly that the miscellaneous body of 

entlemen and ladies who comprise the School 
Soonenistes have invented or found this kin- 
dergarten system, among many others, and 
having recommended it in their dying hours, 
the Council are called upon to sanction and 
carry out the i. The gentleman was one 
of the most diligent in doing away with the 
present School Committee, and in substituting 
a new system; andif there is no other reason, 
that would be a sufficient one for us not to 
make haste to adopt any new plan before the 
new Board comes into existence. I believe 
that every one understands the system, from 
what has been said. Our system has been 
based upon the idea of book learning, but we 
are called upon to establish a kind of leaving- 
place for children whose mothers have not the 
time or inclination to train them at home, 
where they can be given that instruction they 
should receive at home. It was stated in the 
report of the original Committee that the 
school was intended to give the information 
which every mother is supposed to give to 
her child at home. If we go on, there is no 
knowing what we may be called upon for 
next in education. In New York they have a 
charitable society for taking care of the in- 
fants of working women who have no place to 
leave their children; the society provides 
rooms, the children are left there and looked 
after. I hope to see one here sometime, but 
there is no reason why the City Government 
should look after them and give them a kin- 
dergarten education, which merely consists 
in holding up an orange and telling them it is 
an orange and where it grows, and in givin 
them blocks and teaching them to make tri- 
angles, parallelograms, etc. This is not the 
education sanctioned by law, and any attempt 
of this kind comes under the head of charity 
and not of education. I think the gentleman 
from Ward 9 has exactly stated the reason 
why the system should be rejected. It is one 
of those great schemes which brought this 
School Committee to such an ignominious end. 
They have had many crochety ideas, and this 
1s one of the most crochety ones brought for- 
ward the last year. I have read the report of 
the late Superintendent,from whicha quotation 
has been made, but I do not think it an un- 
mitigated loss to the city that his connection 
With our schools has terminated. His last 
report shows that his ideas were no longer 
Practical, and certainly in the present case it 
amounts exactly to what the gentleman from 
th ard 9 said—that we are asked to establish 

Tee or four nurseries which will not accom- 
Modate & reasonable percentage of the chil- 
dren entitled to use them. I deny emphati- 
cally that it isa part of the educational sys- 





tem of the city to supply nurseries for taking 
care of children. I am glad the Committee 
have reported inexpedient, and I hope we 
shall concur with the other branch in the ac- 
orppenes of the report. 

Mr. Fitrzceratp of Ward 7.—I don’t favor 
the establishment of the kindergarten system 
to the extent that some of its advocates do, 
but merely to extend the experiment; and 1 
did not suppose my remarks would call forth 
a raid on the late Superintendent. The 
Schogl Board have been pounced upon so 
much that the quibbling of my friend from 
Ward 4 can’t do them much,harm. But when 
he states that the kindergarten isn’t education, 
he must be ignorant of the derivation of the 
word. Education means leading, and if the 
kindergarten isn’t leading them on, then I 
don’t know what education is. It isn’t com- 
mitting things to memory, as learning A B C 
is. I don’t come here as its advocate; but I 
do come here to advocate this experiment. 
The School Board have done some very fool- 
ish things; but they have done good things; 
and the ex-Superintendent has done many 
things for the schools of Boston which the 
city can never repay. 

Mr. Wuirmore of Ward 4.—I deny that my 
words can be construed to mean a reflection 
upon the late Superintendent. I have known 
him many years, and was a scholar in his 
school, and deny that I meant that the city is 
not indebted for his services. But I do stand 
to the point that his last report was not prac- 
tical and that it is extremely notional in many 
points. I do no more than criticize his state- 
ment, and I make no raid upon him; but Iam 
glad his career is over and that he has re 
ceived the approbation of the gentleman from 
Ward 7. 

Mr. Suaw of Ward 5.—I rather like this 
kindergarten system, and I think the gentle- 
man from Ward 7 is right. But Iam not sur- 
prised that the Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion oppose it. ‘They are ready to build 
schoolhouses on the Back Bay, but if they 
spent more noney upon the education of chil- 
dren than upon the schoolhouses there would 
be more education in this community. That 
is patent to every man. I never heard this 
matter discussed, and I don’t know much of 
the kindergarten system, but I think if the 
Committee on Public Instruction will read the 
history of the German States—especially 
Barnard’s history of education in those States 
—they will find that we have yet to learna 
great deal in this country, especially in the 
crowded cities where so many fathers and 
mothers are obliged to work day by day and 
cannot take proper care of their children. In 
my leisure time I have read very much of the 
way these matters are carried on in the Ger- 
man, States and I think it is well to try the ex- 
periment here. I understand the gentleman 
to state that it is proposed to try this experi- 
ment in certain locations. I think it is a very 
excellent idea, and I hope it will be carried 
out. Let us educate the poor. Let us take 
care of those who cannot take care of them- 
selves—and who are so unabie to take care of 
themselves as those poor mothers and fathers 
in the districts the gentleman has named? 
This is one step in the right direction, and I 
hope it will not be put down. 

Mr. Witson.—Have we any of these kinder- 
garten schools established in the city now? 

Mr. Pace.—We have one class, on Somerset 
Street, where they are about to graduate 
twelve scholars. 

Mr. Wirson.—And what is the actual ex- 
pense of this one school? 

Mr. Pace.—lI can give only an approximate 
estimate. The teacher’s salary is Then 
they require a room and apparatus. The sys- 
tem is as described by the gentleman from 
Ward 4—the teacher holds up an orange and 
tells them it is an orange, where it grew and 
what is its color. It is entirely object teach- 
ing. They don’t teach any letters, and the 
pupils can’t tell A from B when they leave 
the kindergarten school, from any instruction 
they receive inthe school. The instructions 
are merely preparatory to entering the prima- 
ry schools. Itis nothing more nor less thana 
nursery on a large scale, a place for children 
whose parents prefer they should go to this 
nursery at the city’s expense rather than keep 
them at home. There are quite a large num- 
ber of such private schools in Boston, where 
people send their children rather than have 
them taken care of by nurses at home. 


Mr. Witson.—By a rough computation I find 
that the average cost of instruction of these 
scholars is from $30 to $36 a year. It would 
be economy for the city to pay the tuition of 
those scholars at private schools. It costs me 
about $18 a year for my little one, and she is 
taken without knowing her letters and fitted 
for the grammar school. It is a pleasant 
school, with about —_ scholars. I don’t 
believe the public schools should cost more 
than people are willing to keep private schools 
for, Unless we conduct our public schools 
more economicallythan private schools. we fail, 
I cannot see the importance of establishing 
three or four nurseries, or even maintaining 
the one now in existence. Certainly it ought 
not to cost the city more than persons are will- 
ing to keep private schools for. 


Mr. Firzceratp.—If the gentleman will 
look over last year’s reports, he will find that the 
average cost of educating every scholar in Bos- 
ton is about $37. In the Latin School it is 
$240; in the Girl’s High School $104; in the 
Normal School, $155; in the Dorchester High 
School, $145, and so it goes on. I don’t want 
to appear as riding a hobby, because I am not; 
but this kindergarten system is merely an ex- 
periment in our educational system. The 
school in Somerset Street was recommended by 
acommittee who examined the subject. Very 
few people uninterested in education are ac- 
quainted with the system; but it has worked 
so well in Somerset Street that it is proposed 
to establish them in those portions of the city 
where children are neglected. I have no 
doubt the time will come when the city will 
have a great numberofthem Miss Peabods* 
who has dovoted her whole life to this work, 
has noticed that children trained in the kinder- 
garten go ahead faster inreading and writing, 
etc., than those who have not. Children who 
have an utter abhorrence of other schools, love 
to go to the kindergarten. 

Mr. Power of Ward 20.—Has the gentleman 
any information about the working of these 
schools in Worcester County? 

Mr. FitzGeraLp.—All I know is in regard 
tothiscity. Ithas worked so well here that the 
School Board asked for its adoption in other 
parts of the city. It doesn’t cost any more 
than a primary school does. 

Mr. Power.—I am acquainted with a teach- 
er in one of these schools in Worcester, and 





from what I have heard I am favorable to the 
system, and I shall vote for it. I think it 
would be a good thing to establish one or two 
schools of that kind. 

The Council refused to accept the report— 
23 for, 24 against, in non concurrence. 

SCHOOLS FOR LICENSED FEMALE MINORS. 

A report of the Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion, that it is inexpedient to furnish school 
accommodations for licensed female minors, 
came down to be accepted. 

Mr. FitzGeratp.—I would ask the reasons 
why this report is made. 

Mr. Pace of Ward 9.—The matter came be- 
fore the Committee so long ago that I have al- 
most forgotten the circumstances, but as I re- 
member, it was brought up by the truant offi- 
cers, who stated that there was quite a large 
number of Italians who sell apples and orang- 
es, and they are ignorant of English. It is 
proposed to have some instruction provided 
for them the same as is in the evening school 
for boys. It came before the Committee last 
spring and I don’t exactly remember the de- 
tails, but my impression is that it was deemed 
illegal for the city to make this expenditure. 
The Committee were of the opinion that as the 
homes of these girls were scattered about from 
the North End to the South Cove, there was 
no place that could be secured central enough 
to accommodate them, and they felt that it 
would be inexpedient to enter into the matter. 

Mr. FirzGeratp.—l am sorry that I am 
obliged to differ with the Commitfee. We 
have two schools—one in North Margin Street 
and the other in East Street—established 
through the interposition of benevolent and 
philanthropic ladies and gentlemen for the 
purpose of educating in some measure the boot- 
blacks and newsboys who receive licenses 
from the Board of Aldermen. These schools 
have been well attended. The boys are oblig- 
ed to attend two hours each day, and non-at- 
tendance is followed by the revocation of the 
license; and they get an education that they 
would not otherwise get. This order contem- 
plates the establishment of a similar school for 
licensed girls. The expense won't be much. 
The fine and penalty for non. attendance will 
oblige them to go to school two hours a day. 
It will be apparent at once that a school should 
be established for these girls who peddle 
oranges and who are growing up in ignorance. 
The cost for a teacher will be about $800 a 
year, which is nothing to be compared to the 
detriment to the city by these girls growing up 
in ignorance. I am sorry tosee that the Com- 
mittee do not see the necessity for this school 
for girls as well as the one for boys which now 
exists, and which has worked so admirably. 
I shall be obliged to vote against the accept- 
ance of the report. 

A call for the yeas and nays by Mr. Page 
was lost, and the report was not accepted in 
non-concurrence—12 for, 23 against. 





A NOBLE FISHWOMAN. 


A life which formed a curious link between 
this century and the last has just been ended. 
La Mere Mars, the doyenne poissarde, or fisher- 
woman of the Halles, died recently in Paris at 
the age of ninety-seven, in a lodging in the 
Rue St. Denis, which she occupied time out of 
mind. Her specialty was fresh-water fish. 
She was a daughter of the Marquis de Juxta- 
Nantz, executed in the Reign of Terror, and 
of Madame de la Motte Valois, the artificer 
of the diamond necklace intrigue. A fury of 
the Revolution took pity on the little girl, 
whom she saw blowing a kiss to the Marquis 
on his way to the scaffold, and adopted her. 
She left her a fish stall at the Halles. This 
descendant of the kings of France—for An- 
toine de Bourbon was an undoubted ancestor 
of Madame de la Motte—had no other ambi- 
tion than to get through life honestly. She 
was supposed to have made a good deal of 
money with her trout and crawfish. La Mere 
Mars was a fine looking, robust woman, and 
generally superior to the poissarde sisterhood. 
She could not have resembled her mother, 
who was of little form and a delicate, oval face. 
The fish-woman who has just died remember- 
ed Cagliostro, Cardinal de Rohan, and Marie 
Antoinette, whom she saw going to be exe- 
cuted. Her early years were spent in the 
mansion of Marquis Juxta-Nantz, in the Rue 
Turenne. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE A FAILURE. 


At the 23d Annual Convention of the Psi 
Fraternity, held last week, beginning with a 
business session in the Revere House at 10 
A. M., delegates were present from Bowdoin, 
Brown, Tufts, Rutgers, Cornell, Colby and 
the Universities of New York, Virginia and 
Michigan. Mr. White discussed the subject 
of Universal Suffrage, not, in a controver- 
sial way, but asa scientific question; judg- 
ing it without regard to temporary expedien- 
ey, or to the interests of party politics, but 
purely by its results, he reached a generally 
adverse decision. The better theory, accord- 
ing to his view, was that of the old Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution, requiring of the voters ‘a 
sufficient and evident common interest in the 
welfare of the community.” On the subject 
of Universal Suffrage among the negroes of 
the South, Mr. White’s views were especially 
interesting, as he spoke from personal obser- 
vation. He expressed a decided conviction 
that as a means of educating the negroes in 
their duty as citizens it had failed, and that if 
they continued to vote in the same way—at 
the will of their leaders and not by intelligent 
individual choice—for ‘a hundred years to 
come, they would be no better off. In conclu- 
sion he urged the necessity of elevating Suf- 
frage by education; the propriety of requir- 
ing ‘‘a sufficient evident common interest in 
the welfare of the community” as a qualifica- 
tion for voting; and the importance of having 
more statesmen and fewer politicians in pub- 
lic places. 





DANGEROUS ABBREVIATIONS. 


Epitors JournaLt.—A paragraph in the 
Journat of Oct. 16th, recording the mistake 
made by a druggist in a town in N. Y., by 
which a lady may have been poisoned, calls 
for & few remarks. It is well known that 
physicians use abbreviations in writing pre- 
scriptions, and also that their hand-writing is, 
in most instances, very careless, and often a 
puzzle to the apothecary or to his clerk. 

Hyd. Chlor. may be Chloral Hydrate or 
Chloride of Mercury. A physician is inex- 
cusable for ordering Hydrate of Chloral in 
any other words than those expressing it un- 
abbreviated. 

Hyd. Chlor. Calomel. 

Hyd. Bi-chlor. Corrosive sublimate. 

I should not be surprised, if it should turn 
out, on investigation, that Hyd. Chlor. was 
read by the apothecary or his clerk as chlo- 
ride of mercury, (hydrargyri chloridum), 
andthat he put up bi-chloride of Mercury, 
because the chloride prcper (calomel) is gen- 
erally ordered, in presciptions, by the abbre- 
viated expressions. 

Sub-mur Hyd. or Hyd. sub-mur. 

That is, Hydrargyri submurias; and that 
he did not think of Hydrate of Chloral at all. 

An APOTHECARY. 











HUMOROUS. 


A smart thing—A mustard plaster. 
Musical piracy—Stealing a march. 
Belles call many young fellows to church. 


An unprincipled bachelor says troubles nev- 
er come single. 

If a man won't act on the square, the best 
thing is to deal roundly with him. 

The Turks are men of very slack habits. It 
is seenin the cut of their trousers. 

Jones says that he loves two charming girls 
—Jennie Rosity.and Annie Mation. 

A good temperance work—Removing the 
bars at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

‘Hail, gentle Spring!’’ says the poet, and 
gentle Spring hailed and snowed too. 

What are they, which, though always 
drunk, are never intoxicated? Toasts. 

A voter, praising a favorite candidate at a 
late Irish election, said: ‘‘He’s as fine a fel- 
low as ever lifted a hat to a lady or a boot to 
a blackguard.” 

Mamma, (to her eldest son.)—‘‘My dear 
George, where are your manners? You should 
always say ‘Thank you!’ when anything is 
handed to you.’’ George:—‘‘Oh, bother to 
have to say ‘Thanks’ every time, ma, Can’t 
a fellow have a season ticket ?”’ 

Jones and Brown met Tomkins the other 
day, and said:—“I say, Tomkins, we have 
been disputing whether you are most knave 
or fool.’»—Tomkins took each of the querists 
by the arm, and cried out: ‘Well, to tell you 
the truth, I believe I am between the two.’’ 

A little woman springs from the cars and 
presen‘s herself before the conductor: ‘*Mon- 
sieur, that person there, who traveled with 
me from Trouville to Paris, has insulted me.” 
And she points to a mild and calm-looking 
gentleman. ‘*What did he do to you ?”’ ask- 
ed the guard, up in arms. “He slept the 
whole distance in his corner.”” Tableau. 

An inquiring Frenchman, landing from the 
boat at Dover, deciphered, with the aid of his 

ocket dictionary, an inscription to this ef- 
ect.—By order of the Corporation,—Only 
ten flies (cabs) allowed to stand here.” He 
immediately entered in his note-book a re- 
mark, which may be translated as follows: 
**The municipal police are py rigid in 
England—the assembling of flies even is for- 
bidden.” 


When a Nevada photographer wants to 
make a good picture, he puts the sitter in his 
place, pulls out a navy revolver, cocks it, lev- 
els it at the man’s head, and says: ‘‘Now, 
jist you sit perfectly still, and don’t move a 

air; put on a calm, pleasant expression of 
countenance, and look right into the muzzle 
of this revolver, or I'll blow the top of your 
head off. My reputation as an artist is at 
stake, and I don’t want no nonsense about this 
picture.” 


BOSTON DRESS REFORM ROOMS !! 


4 Hamilton Place, 








(Opp. Park St. Church.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee” Ware 
ranted. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 


with stamp, H. L. LANG, 
38—12t 





EALTH LIFT. 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND iNVIGORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
NCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians 





Call and investigate; or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 24th St., New “ork | 
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‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO EOONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
No, 28 BEEKMAN Sr., New YORK, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is | in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. ag | course of Lectures, 

ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. } 
29—26t 


per day. Agents wanted, AI} 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, bye their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businessel sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 2—ly 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 

UNEQUALED :s* UNAPPROACHED 


ity and 11 by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


oo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +* 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONLY American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
AL S awarded highest premiums at Indus 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
D d by Emi t Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSI T on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


Se Aa 


Etagere and other Cases cf new Mey 9m 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN = 
EASY PAYMENTS. tormontty or qcmrery 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
CATALOGUE lars free. Address MASON i 
MLIN AN CO., 154 Tremont 8t BOs- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & & 
Adams &t,, CHICAGO, : 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The opening session of the Woman Suffrage 
Association was held last Wednesday evening 
in Providence, R. I. In the absence of Mrs. 
Cuace, the President of the Association, Mrs. 
Cuvurcuitt, of Providence, presided Hon. 
Asram Parwe, of this city, was the first 
speaker. Mr. Payne remarked that this is 
not an especially favorable time for attract 
ing the attention of the public to the question 
of extending the franchise to women, because 
of the nearness of the Presidential campaign 
and the party issues involved, as well as the 
pecuniary questions absorbing so many minds, 
which prevent questions not supposed to affect 
either interest directly, from receiving close 
attention. 


Mr. Payve read the letter of Mrs. Crorr 
to the New York Evening Post, in reply to the 
charge that at the last Congress of Women at 

- Syracuse, she had asserted the unfitness of men 

for the highest duties journalism, and while 
praising the tone of the letter, said that the 
times had changed in so many respects since 
his remembrance, that any paper devoting 
itself largely to the consideration of great 
moral questions, would have but a small cir- 
culation, and that class of questions, if dis- 
cussed and read about at all, must be treated 
elsewhere than in a cA daily paper. 

The indifference of the public and of women 
themselves, is a great obstacle to success in the 
Suffrage movement. We cannot get the atten- 
tion of people. The Dorr war of 1842 grew not 
out of the question whether Suffrage should 
be extended, which had been discussed a long 
time, but out of the question as to the mode 
of its extension, whether it was legal to ex- 
tend it without the previous consent of the 
people. Although its extension had long been 
discussed, neither voters nor non-voters cared 
about it. The matter hung until a change of 
the administration of government from Dem- 
ocrats to Whigs, set loose the Democratic 
office holders, who began to agitate, holding 
meetings until the mass of the people took 
the question up, and it became a popular 
movement. The registry tax came under 
discussion. In contested elections, the party 
paying the tax of the largest number get con- 
trol of the voters, the practical effect of it all 
being to put the power into the hands of the 
office-holders who had previously held it. 
Out of this state of affairs grew the feeling in 
this State, that voting is not of much impor- 
tance. Itisa difficult state of mind to change, 
because it is hard to get people to think on 
this or any other matter, to think logically 
and concertedly, is a rare attainment. Pre- 
sent to the average man or woman this or any 
other subject, and you will find little power 
of thought. All this means that there is no 
reason to be discouraged. 

The speaker neither thought that the voting 
of women would cure all the evils of society, 
nor that the franchise is anatural right. The 
true idea is that it should be given to those 
qualified to use it. If human institutions 
would work with entire accuracy, only those 
qualified by character and intellect would 
have this power. 

The question is frequently mixed up with 
things not belonging to it as to education, 
whethe? Woman should have the same kind 
and amount of education as men; social ques- 
tions vs. marriage and divorce, all important, 


but not legitimately belonging to the Suffrage 
question. 
The matter narrows down to this: Is the 


difference of sex a sufficient reason for the 
exclusion of women? No one will be absurd 
enough to say that women are. not as well 
qualified in character and intellect as men to 
vote. 

Mr. Payne considered various objections to 
the voting of women, as that it would be im- 
proper to bring them into intimate relations 
with men; that they could not defend the 
country in time of war, replying to the latter; 
that it is not worth while, in this age, to reg- 
ulate all great political questions on a war 
basis. The voting of men is not decided by 
their ability or inability to bear arms, and 
now, if one comes down to a very fine 
point, women can fight, and often have done 
so in the past. ‘It will make difficulty in fam- 
ilies.’ The speaker said, in reply, that now 
men feel under no obligations to report and 
explain their political action to their mothers, 
wives and sisters. If women voted they would 
have to do so, and it would do no harm to 
catechise politicians in private. 

It is not the question whether women wish 
to exercise this right. There were free-hold- 
ers in the early times, who did not. It is 
claimed that it will take Woman out of her 
sphere, but that involves the absurdity of 
supposing that nature made Woman to filla 
sphere which she can only be kept in by de- 
priving her of a right. 

Mr. Payne was listened to with close at- 
tention and interest. At the close of his ad- 
dress, Mrs. Cuurcuitt remarked that the 
Woman's Congress, of which mention had 
been made, did not consider the question of 
Suffrage at all, but art, kitchen chemistry, 
the relations of women to crimes and criminals, 
and to educational interests, all matters of 
deep and general interest, and she should, on 
Thursday forenoon, give an account of this 
meeting, everything proving the ability of 
women to discuss important topics tending 
indirectly to prove her right and ability to 
exercise political power. 

Miss Eastman replied to the remark of the 
preceeding speaker that the claim for Wo- 
man Suffrage was somewhat untimely, be- 
cause of the more immediate political inter- 
ests which are engrossing public attention, 
hy saying that no time was unfitting for pre- 
senting an appeal which rested its claim upon 
principles. The fact that politicians are oth- 
erwise engaged signifies little, since they are 
the last class to help carry on any work, how- 
ever noble, in advance of public sentiment. 
As a body, they are in fact but a reflection 
of it, and Snes no existence independent of it. 
She would as soon think of improving a pic- 
ture in a mirror by working upon the mirror 
itself—instead of upon the subject before the 
State—as expect to raise the standard of po- 
litical action by convincing the professional 
politician. 

Many questions demand the consideration 
of the community, but one has a sense of 
anachronism—of being out of time in arguing, 
at this late day, a claim for so fundamental a 
thing as human freedom—yet we are here to 





urge the right of one-half the people to the 
same personal freedom and voice in the con- 
trol of its own and the general interests as are 
possessed by the other half. 

A class born to power easily holds the pos- 
session of it as a divine decree. ‘Let them 
stick to the plough and yard-stick for which 
they were born, and not meddle with politics,” 
was the cry of the Lords in Parliament, a cen- 


tury ago, when they heard with indignation’ 


the proceedings of the colonists in America. 
‘*Do you not see that he has thick lips, a woolly 
head and a black skin, and is therefore not to 
be considered a man and a brother?’’ was the 
sentence of exclusion of the black man, from 
white men who boasted of our free institu- 
tions. ‘‘It is all very well to reason on prin- 
ciples as applied to men, but women are oth- 
erwise,”’ say our male opponents. The great- 
est difficulty in lifting any oppressed class to 
its rightful position is to prove that principles 
actually apply to them. If it is said in seri- 
ous earnestness that women do not want the 
right of self-government, we have the last and 
saddest testimony to the thoroughness of a 
system which has blunted some of the primary 
instincts of the human soul. Not from the 
States which bordered on the land of freedom, 
but from the rice swamps of the far-down South 
came the testimony that the slaves were con- 
tented, and ‘‘didn’t think it respectable to be 
free.” We women, too, have had our ‘‘down 
South.” To some it has meant rice swamps, 
and to others orange groves, but always the 
air was enervating. The chains of ignorance 
and custom and unjust legislation have been 
about us, and when we asked wider exercise 
for our faculties, we were hurt by a sneer, and 
the sops of society, of dress, of flattery, were 
thrown to us, and we were told that to ask 
more was uonementy. : ; 

Our government has failed to accomplish 
the great benefit to the individual for which 
it was founded, and needs help; and women 
have no moral right to be content till, for the 
good of the whole as well as for themselves, 
they have organized their judgment into 
statutes, their love into law, their whole 
heart, mind and conscience into the work of 
humanitarian reform. 

Rev. Mr. Heatu was called upon to make 
a speech, and gave an earnest and eloquent 
impromptu address, stating that he had never 
before spoken upon the subject outside of his 
own pulpit, nor identified himself ay 
with the association. He felt that men need- 
ed the influence of women, and illustrated it 
by a graphic description of the talk and be- 
havior of men in the ward rooms. The pres- 
ence of women there would not make women 
unwomanly, as all history tended to prove, 
but would restrain the coarseness of men. 
Owing to lack of room, we shall not be able 
to report, as we should like to do in detail, 
this able, cordial and manly speech. 


SECOND DAY. 


The second session of the Annual Meeting 
of the R. I., Suffrage Association opened 
next morning in Barney’s Hall, at half past 
ten. The meeting was opened by Mrs. 
Cuace, the President, who read the following 


paper: 

In this our annual gathering, we are here, 
first, simply to reassert that women, being 
rational human beings, have the same inherent 
natural rights that men have; and that chief 
among these, in accordance with Republican 

rinciples, is the right of self-government. 

t would seem as though, in a Republican 
country and in the present stage of our civili- 
zation, it should be sufficient to assert these 
principles, but the unpopularity of our move- 
ment and the smallness of our numbers prove 
that we must still urge our cause by argu- 
ments and explanations; that, having estab- 
lished a principle, we must yet labor to con- 
vince people that it will work well to practice 
it. Asin the days of the enslavement of the 
negro this nation needed to be persuaded 
that it was safe to do right, and, failing to be 
convin ‘ed, was compelled to pour out the 
blood of her children in proof that it is never 
safe todo wrong. So, in regard to the ques- 
tion of equal justice to women, we are con- 
stantly compelled to answer objections to the 
practical working of astrict application of the 
golden rule, and, in the meantime, corruption 
and weakness delay our national progress to- 
ward true greatness, and the symptoms of de- 
feat and decay are growing more and more 
evident, for want of the vital element which 
women would bring into our body politic. 

Therefore we invite to this meeting a varie- 
ty of speakers, that all objections may be an- 
swered and every argument be presented, to 
the end that the people of Rhode Island may 
be persuaded that it is not right or safe to 
rank her women with her paupers, idiots and 
criminals, or to continue over them the tyran- 
ny of taxation without representation, or 
longer to deny to these, her daughters, the 
privilege of protecting themselves from injus- 
tice and outrage, by assisting in the enactment 
of the laws. 

Leaving many aspects of our question to be 
dealt with by others, I will only advert to one 
point, to which my attention has been special- 
ly directed. Some years ago, in the course 
of our investigations into the actual condition 
of women in relation to our methods of gov- 
ernment, the Executive Committee of our As- 
sociation came upon the fact, that all our 
penal and reformatory institutions, in which 
women as well as men are imprisoned, are en- 
tirely under the control of men. Also, that 
these pee women were often thus 
punished for conduct nov considered criminal 
in men, and that their condition was, on many 
accounts, less favorable to reformation than 
that of the male prisoners. We saw that here 
was a need which could only be supplied by 
the employment of women in the administra- 
tion and control of the affairs of these institu- 
tions. Burdened with a sense of the respon- 
sibility thus thrust upon us, and despairing of 
securing the ballot immediately, by which we 
might right these wrongs, we petitioned the 
Legislature, in the year 1870, for the passage 
of an act providing for the appointment of 
women on all the Boards of Direction of the 
Penal and Correctional Institutions of the 
State. We knew that Article 9th of our 
State Constitution declares that ‘‘no person 
shall be eligible to any civil office (except the 
office of School Committee) unless he be a 
qualified elector for that office. But we sup- 
posed that, as these Boards were appointed 
by the Governor and not elected by the peo- 
ple, women might be eligible thereto. Our 
petition, at that time, received little attention 
in the Assembly and the subject was indefi- 
nitely postponed. We have, however, re- 





newed the request in various forms, from year 
to year, until last winter it was referred to a 
special committee of che Legislature, who 
were, with one exception, in favor of granting 
it, and were, at first, sanguine of success. But, 
they were met by the unanimous opinion of 
the lawyers in the Legislature (even those 
who were in favor of the principle), that Ar- 
ticle 9th of our State Constitution covered 
also these appointments, and therefore women, 
not being electors, could not officiate on these 
Prison Boards, and there the matter row 
stands. I commend this state of things to 
those persons who know anything of prison 
life, and who yet doubt whether women should 
be endowed with the elective franchise. 

The following Committees were then ap- 
pointed: 

Business Committee—Mrs. E. K. Churchill, 
Hon. Amasa M. Eaton, Mrs. S. E. Doyle, 
Miss Anna C. Garlin, Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury. 

Nominating Committee—Mrs. Anna E. Ald- 
rich, Miss Susan Sisson, Mrs. Susan B. P. 
Martin. 

Auditing Committee—Hon. Amasa M. Eaton, 
Mrs. R. A. F. Peckham. 

Finance Committee—Miss Lillie B. Chace, 
Miss Martha J. Doyle, Dr. Wm. F. Channing. 

The report of the Secretary, Miss Anna C. 
GARLIN, came next in order, and was follow- 
ed by that of the Treasurer, Mrs. Martin, 
which was as follows: 


The receipts for the year were.......- $567.21 
The expenditures ... ...-- oevcerecses 564.21 


Leaving a balance in the treasury of... . $3.00 

You will see by this report, and by the re- 
port of last year, that we but just cover our 
expenses from one year to another. We so 
cover them, because we will not allow our- 
selves to run in debt, and so we only work as 
fast as we see our means will warrant. I 
think even the members of the Association 
who are outside the active workers hard] 
realize our great need of money, or how muc 
it takes to do what is absolutely necessary, 
even with the greatest economy. We must 
have a room, because we must have a center 
to work from, and that brings the rent, furni- 
ture and keeping the room in order, which 
must all be paid. To keep the public inter- 
ested, we need a meeting of unusual interest 
as often as once a month. Of course we can- 
not do that without an expense for speakers 
or readers, or whatever we may attempt, to 
make the meetings what they should be. 
Then, every winter we have our hearing at 
the Legislature, which brings its own expenses, 
and although sometimes it has seemed almost 
a farce, and we to have effected nothing but 
to have exposed ourselves to the insults of the 
more ignorant members, yet the last two years 
have shown a marked difference in our favor, 
and we cannot give it up. Our petitions 
should be circulated over the whole State, 
taken into every house and every store, and 
the only way in which it can be thoroughly 
done is to hire intelligent women, and pay 
them enough todo it well. But that we have 
found impossible simply for lack of money. 
And so the petitions have been circulated by 
afew pokeey interested, and all of whom 
have family cares, or earn their own living in 
other ways, and it takes time and strength 
needed for other work. These are a few of 
the- things for which we need money, and 
there are many others that might not only 
help our cause but help men and women both 
to whom our influence might extend. I wish 
I could impress the importance of this part of 
our work upon you, so you would not only 
give in money what you can, but give your 
time, influence and energy-to rouse the inter- 
est of others and to devise ways and means 
to bring in money, so that we might not only 
have enough to pay our expenses, as we need 
to make them larger, but have a fund for the 
use of the Association. We never shall do 
the work we need to do, without money, and 
money will not come in upon us of itself—we 
must work for it, and when I say we, I mean 
the whole Association, and not the few who 
bear the burden now. In every town and 
city let those who are interested do all they 
can to get others to join the Association, and 
in that way alone our means would be consid- 
erably increased. Surely we need Shot be a 
poor society, if every one who believes in 

Suffrage for women ‘‘will do with their might 
what their hands find to do.” 

During the absence of the Business Commit- 
tee, Miss Mary F. Eastman made a telling 
speech, which was appreciated by the audi- 
ence, but of which we cannot give a synopsis, 
owing to the absence of our reporter. 

The Business Committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association has no new principles to 
enunciate and no new manifesto to make, but 
takes the occasion of its anniversary to declare 
that it recognizes in full force the injunction 
to ‘‘be not weary in well doing,”’ in every ef- 
fort to elevate and improve the community by 


the extension of the right of Suffrage to wo- 
men. 

2. Resolved, That the obligations incurred by 
women, who are compelled to share the bur- 
dens of the public expenditure, by the enforc- 
ed payment of State and municipal taxes, 
clearly entitle them to the right to select the 
agents who shall be charged with the appropri- 
ation of the public money. 

8. Resolved, That it is the duty of this Asso- 
ciation to illustrate and enforce its principles 
by means of public discussions and meetings 
to be held in the different cities, towns and 
villages throughout the State. 


Rev. Mr. Woopsvry spoke of the resolu- 
tion which declares that we have nonew prin- 
ciples toenunciate. The only question is that 
of expediency. The speaker illustrated his 
position that the possession of political power 
by women would cause them to be treated with 
increased respect, by an anecdote of an even- 
ing reception given by an official in a neigh- 
boring State at which a large number of street 
boys presented themselves. To the sugges- 
tion that these rough lads might injure the 
beautiful grounds or the mansion, the host re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, well, perhaps they will, but these 
boys will become voters one day.” Mr. Wood- 
bury read an extract from McMillan’s Maga- 
zine giving a report of the petition of certain 
Russian women for protection from their hus- 
bands, which he made the text of a forcible 





and earnest appeal for giving that freedom to 
women without which they are at the mercy 
of brutes and tyrants. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Woodbury’s re- 
marks, the meeting adjourned until 2:30 p. m. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

James C. Corus, Esq., of North Provi- 
dence, was the first speaker of the afternoon. 
Mr. Collins said that the discussion as to wheth- 
er Suffrage is a natural or conferred right, 
has nothing to do with the claims of women to 
vote. Take the most limited right of Suffrage 
imaginable, whether it be restricted to proper- 
ty or intellectual or moral qualification, a man 
who came to this country since the war of the 
rebellion presents himself as a voter, who 
owns $134 worth of real estate, who can read 
indifferently, write his name Poorly, and know 
of ourrulers only the name of the present Pres- 
ident. Rather than risk a wrong, the man is 
admitted. What is the reply to the Ameri- 
can-born woman who owns $100,000 worth of 
real estate, is a devoted Christian and philan- 
thropist, a fluent linguist, well read in histor 
and politicaleconomy? No, madam, you can’t 
vote; you can’t do military duty. Neither 
can the alien just admitted, aged sixty-five 
years. 

The plea is urged that men love their wives 
and daughters too much to subject them to 
the contagion of politics; oh, how much we 
hear upon certain occasions of the love of men 
for women; but the vileness of politics will 
not appear so markedly after the introduction 
of a purer element. ‘ 

There is one gentleman who always urges in 
the Legislative discussions on this question, 
that it is not Woman’s sphere to vote. But 
what right has one person to define the sphere 
of another? Does any man wish to prevent 
his wife or daughter from studying history, and 
reading the papers so as to know the general 
questions of political interest? Why, then, 
should she not enter a room, and drop a paper 
expressing her choice of Representatives, in 
a box? 

Taking the question in all its bearings, mak- 
ing such qualifications as you choose, only 
making ail men and women equal before the 
law, I am satisfied; but there is not a shadow 
of argument against the equal right of women 
to vote. 

The witty and logical address of Mr. Col- 
lins was heartily applauded. 

Mr. Wm. Lioyp Garrison was the next 
speaker, and was received with warm and pro- 
longed applause. Mr. Garrison said that more 
than forty years had elapsed since his first 
visit to Providence, when he came to plead the 
cause of human rights. His errand today is the 
same, to plead for liberty and human rights. 
Mr. Garrison spoke feelingly of his advanced 


age, which might excuse him from further la- 
bor in public, but he had been urged to attend 
this meéting because of his love of justice. 
Another reason impelled him, namely, that 
this is still an unpopular cause. 

Although steadily growing the whole coun- 
try over, the wealth and conservative force of 
the State is arrayed against it. There is a 
similarity between the arguments used to op- 
pose this movement and those urged against 
the anti-slavery movement. 

The Bible is arrayed against it on similar 
grounds to those urged from its pages against 
the freedom of the negroes. Because Canaan 
was cursed, the blacks must be slaves; be- 
cause Eve ate forbidden fruit, women must 
always be subordinate to men. It was also 
urged that slaves did not want freedom; they 
preferred chains and stripes and rending of 
families to liberty and homes. So it is 
claimed that women do not want this matter 
urged upon theirattentiom. Ifslaves had been 
asked, in their helpless state, if they wished 
to be free, they would have dissembled, be- 
cause the truth would have added to their 
sufferings. So women, held in fear of public 
sentiment and private reproach, dare not say 
they prefer to be free. Contentment with un- 
just treatment is the most forcible and pitiful 
plea for justice. Itis the duty of men, who 
have usurped power over women, not to lose 
one hour in righting so terrible a wrong. As 
well might the pickpocket say that he will re- 
store his ill-gotten booty when the owner 
shall, on bended knees, supplicate for his 
own. 

Mr. Garrison presented humorously the 
usual and absurd objections to the enfran- 
chisement of women, such as that domestic 
duties will not be performed, as though they 
were to vote incessantly. But does the duty 
of voting prevent the lawyer, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, from attending to their 
business? A lady will consume more time 
in one shopping excursion than in the political 
duties of a whole year. Such ideas are mere 
chimeras. What is the question before us? 
It is not to be determined by physical strength. 
There are puny, insignificant men who vote, 
and brawny women who do not vote. If you 
urge the physical en idea, you must en- 
franchise the latter, and disfranchise the for- 
mer. 

If intelligence be the test, or if character 
be, still you cannot exclude the women. All 
the objections urged are as empty as the 
whistling wind, and are brought up only be- 
cause tyranny must at some rate be justified. 
The sweeping stigma against women is an 
— to God and should be dealt with as 
such. 

The controversy over the negro was an af- 
front to God, for which this nation was visited 
of God. Sooner or later all injustice meets 
retribution. As in slave-holding days three- 
fifth of the slaves were represented by their 
masters, so all women are today reckoned in 
on the general basis of representation without 
their consent, thus doubling the representa- 
tives on behalf of the men, and doubling their 
offices and benefits. It is imprudent and 
foolish to talk of giving the ballot to women; 
just take your hands off and let them have 
their own. You do not ask men whether they 
will vote for temperance, for peace and other 
reforms. When women are asked if they will 
vote so and so if allowed to vote, the suitable 
and dignified reply for them to make is‘t None 
of your business.”” The fact that those who 
are in favor of free rum oppose this move- 
ment indicates a well founded fear that wo- 
men will vote for temperance legislation. 

There is no such word as fail in this matter. 
The steady encroachment of women upon 
professions and interests once denied them, is 





an indication of the steady growth of the 
larger question of their freedom. Voting is | 





not a small question, as any attempt to de. 
prive men of this right would prove. This is 
as precious and sacred a right as that which 
nerved men to the struggles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. Mr. Garrison hoped that Rhode 
Island, which was the first State to offer its 
aid to subdue the rebellion in the South, would 
be the first to do political justice to its women 

Providence permitting. F 

The hall was crowded with hearers, and 
Mr. Garrison was listened to with deep inter- 
est. 

At the conclusion of his address, the Nomi- 
nating Committee reported the following list 
of officers for the ensuing year, who were 
elected: 

President—Mrs. E. B. Chace. 

Vice-President—Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr, 
Wm. F. Channing, Miss Susan Sisson, Mrs, 
Mary Owen Arnold, Mrs. Emily Hall, Mr. 
Geo. L. Clarke. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. S. E. N. Doyle, 
Mrs. Susan R. Hams, Mrs. R. A. F. Peckham, 
Mrs. Henry B. Metcalf, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Churchill, Mrs. Emily F. Tabor, Mr. E. M. 
Aldrich, Mr. Charles P. Adams, Mrs. Anna 
E. Aldrich. 

Sorvemsetiy Secretary—Lillie B. Chace. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Francis C. Frost. 

Treasurer —Mrs. ¢. B. P. Martin. 

Mrs, CuuRCHILL, after some remarks upon 
the question of finance, gave an informal ac. 
count ofthe organization and aims of the Aaso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, which 
lately held its third Congress at Syracuse, re- 
marking, in passing, that she hoped the title, 
Women’s Social Science Congress, which ex- 
presses the nature of the Association, would 
next year be substituted for its present cum- 
brous and awkward name. She spoke warmly 
of the benefits to be derived by society from the 
thoughts and discussions of women upon all 
its underlying problems. 

After the appointment of Cor. T. W. Hic- 
Ginson and Miss Anna C. GARLIN as delegates 
to the annual meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Convention, to be held in New York 
in November, the meeting was adjourned. 

The annual supper of the Association, which 
was given at their room in Burgess Block, was 
a most agreeable and social occasion. After 
discussing the elegant and bountiful supper 
provided, the guests turned their attention to 
the feast of wit and reason offered them. 
Brief and spicy speeches were made by Mr. 
Garrison, Miss Eastman and Mrs, Cuurcu- 
ILL. 


This Convention is considered one of the 
most successful ever held by the Association. 


——— — 


LOW ESTIMATE OF WOMEN. 


Women are treated with contemptuous con- 
sideration in Michigan. At the Eaton County 
Fair, recently, they were awarded the follow- 
ing premiums: To the girl, not over 20, who 
showed the best sample of mending, Miss Em- 
ma Robb, $5; to the woman with the longest 
hair, Mrs. Viola Hems, being 3 feet 9 inches 
in length, $5; to the woman who had been the 
longest without a new dress. Alice Fuller, $10; 
to the girl who made the best bread, Allie Rol- 
ler, $5; to the prettiest baby under three years, 
Mrs. O. P. Shuler’s, $5. The premium offer- 
ed to the best speller, the politician who never 
told a lie, the wife who never scolded her hus- 
band, the old maid who never wanted a hus- 
band, and the handsomest woman, were not 
competed for. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Nov. 8, 


Mrs. Howe will read a paper for the Discussion 
Committee at 3.30 P. M. 


Wanted.—aA young lady in Charlestown, Mass., 
who teaches during the day, desires occupation for 
her spare time, either copying, revising, or criticis- 
ing books, or teaching. References given. Apply 
at this office. 45—2t 


We will send, postpaid, from this office the pam- 
phiet of Wm. I. Bowditch on “Taxation of Women 
in Massachusetts,” and five of the tract of Hon. 
Samuel E, Sewall, on “The Legal Condition of Wo- 
men in Massachusetts,”’ for 25 cents. All our other 
tracts 4 for 10 cents, or $2.00 per 100. 











The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New Reasons why you should wish 
your Wife to Vote.” Price $2.00 per 100. 


Important to Ladies.—Mrs. H. 8S. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail of all Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., a3 adopted by the Dress Reform Committee. 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved. Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thankingour 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ev- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. 8. HuTcHINSON, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—13t 


[EUREKA 


MACHINE 





Far or near, you will not find, 
In either hemisphere, 






A silk so pleasing to unwind; 
Eureka has no peer! 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGU. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting mate 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Co 
Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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